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How Liberty Mutual Cut Costs 
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THEANSWERIS: 


ll 
F your appropriation for the New Orleans market must produce in a big 
way give it the fertile field in which to grow! 
The fertile field means, of course, the buying power reached by New 
Orleans’s one great advertising medium. 
Now, as to what’s being done along that line: during the first four months 
of 1930 The Times-Picayune published 54 per cent of all the automobile adver- 
tising in the New Orleans newspapers: 
of all the department store advertising 
of all the food advertising 
of all the men’s furnishings advertising Th 
of all radio advertising ist 
of all building materials advertising ~" 
of all women’s wear advertising re 
And that means, you know, more than all the other three New Orleans in 
newspapers combined in those key classifications! - 
Is the South’s greatest market’s fertile field on your list? de 
Ar 
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“Who reads 


sports, 
AA 
anyway 


by ED FRAYNE 


(Sports editor of 
The New York American) 


The veriest roughneck on the Bowery reads the sports pages, to be sure. But we pub- 
lish many columns of sports news that interest him not at all. Rod and gun, for example 
—polo matches—tennis—golf—collegiate sports of all kinds, especially the annual spring 
regattas—even chess—all these are handled by foremost specialists and played up big 
in the daily and Sunday American. They have to be—just as the best in dramatic, 
music and literary criticism must appear in the American. By publishing a newspaper 
designed to meet the sophisticated tastes and requirements of modern New York, the 
American has built up a circulation which demands news of this kind. And the 


American’s sports department has to play along with the American’s readers. 
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Life Insurance Potentials 


BI GEL OW As will be seen by the following letter, 
® the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 

at Hartford, Connecticut, of which John 
KENT Marshall Holcombe, Jr., is manager, has 
& worked out an interesting basis for judg- 

ing the life insurance sales potentials of any 
i] given community or area. They are in- 
LLARD terested in carrying our recent trading 

area delineation series on to its logical 
AND CO., INC. conclusion, i.e., to a study of the factors 
used in planning potentials, by whatever 
type of area the seller may elect. The let- 
ter from Margery G. Dwyer of the bu- 


reau follows: 
“We were very much interested in the 


( oO n sultin : discussion of trading areas which appeared 
g Engineers, in the April issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
hiccounients ervel Ia response to a need felt by our member 


companies, this bureau has developed a 
territorial analysis index to be used in the 
sales of ordinary life insurance. This in- 
C | dex does not give the actual wealth but 

OoOunselors shows the relative buying power of every 
county in the United States. It furnishes 
a rough guide to an insurance company de- 
siring to open up new territory. 

“In compiling our index we correlated 


Merchandising 


Vv many industries with life insurance sales. 
The following six factors wee those f- 
Vv nally selected as correlating most closely: 


“1. ‘Insurable population’; that is, the 


Specialists number of native white males over twenty 


years of age excluding illiterates. (U. S. 


. , . Census of 1920.) 
nm the coordination of “2. The 1924 paid circulation of the 
M M . Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home 
en, oney, Material, Journal and the Country Gentleman, pub- 
; lications of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
Machinery and Man- pany. : 
d “3: = number of personal income tax 
returns for 1923. 
een fo produce “4, The number of personal income tax 
: returns from persons with incomes of 
a equate business $5,000 or more in 1923. 


: “5. The number of passenger automo- 
pro fi ts. biles registered, 1924. 

“6. The value added by manufacture by 
all industries included in the United States 
Census of Manufactures, 1919. 

“As we have relative figures for every 
county, it is possible to compute an in- 


A copy of an address by the 
President of Bigelow, Kent, 


Willard & Company, Inc. dividual index for any agency and to 
on “Why Business Needs show from which counties the agency 
a Distribution Director” should obtain the majority of its business. 


Our index has proved of great value to 
insurance companies in opening up new 
territory and in judging the production of 
Advertisers will be mailed \ 4 agencies already opened. 

to execulives on request. Vv “We shall be glad to contribute any 


presented recently before 
the Association of National 


information we have to aid you in de- 
veloping the index you desire.” 
If there are others who feel the same 


park square way about carrying the buying power in- 
dex discussion further, we shall be glad 
building to have their views on the subject. 


BOSTON Embarrassment of Riches 


When we started the “S. O. S.” a year 
a or more ago, there was some question as 

| to the amount of material which would be 
available for such a column. The first 
few issues entailed hard scratching to get 


BY WALTER MANN 


the right kind of material together; but 
ever since then the shoe has been on the 
other foot. “S. O. S.” is kept in a con- 
tinual state of mental if not verbal apol- 
ogy, for not being able to get at the avail- 
able material quickly enough. 

At the present writing, we find ourselves 
piled to the guards with interesting sub- 
jects for criticism and review. We are 
listing some of them here, in the order 
in which we hope to review them, and 
ask your indulgence while we _ scramble 
a little, to catch up with the procession, 
If the reviews are shorter, we will try to 
make up for this by keeping them very 
much to the point. 

A few of the studies which should te- 
ceive the earliest possible attention are: 

“Marketing Expenses of Grocery Man- 
ufacturers for 1927 and 1928” by the Bu- 
reau of Business Research of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

“Getting Down to Real Facts in the 
Grocery Business’”—a_ thirty-page pam- 
phlet by the Progressive Grocer. 

“Study of Comparative Price Advertis- 
ing and Customers’ Opinions of Retail 
Storekeeping’’—a sort of by-product of the 
Department of Commerce's retail distri- 
bution study at Louisville, put out by the 
Louisville Better Business Bureau. (394 
pages. ) 

“The National Income and Its Purchas- 
ing Power’—an exhaustive collection of 
tables and charts dealing with our buying 
power as a nation. Data which, had its 
author Dr. Wilford I. King not already 
achieved an enviable statistical eminence, 
would have entitled him to it. This book 
will be reviewed in detail in a forth- 
coming issue. 

“Consumer Analysis of the Greater Mil- 
waukee Market’ by the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel. The Sentinel has always done a good 
sound job in its annual attempt to portray 
this major marketing center and its en- 
virons, and it looks this time as if it has 
surpassed itself. 

“The Detroit News Year Book,” an 
analysis of another major market by one 
of the newspaper lineage leaders of the 
United States. 

“A. N. P. A. Standard Newspaper Mar- 
ket Survey Form—for Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“A Complete Report of the Paid Adver- 
tising Lineage’ carried by all the news- 
papers in Columbus, Ohio, in 1929, com- 
bined with a “Data Handbook of the 
Columbus, Ohio, Market’—prepared by 
the Columbus Dispatch. 

“Valuable Data for the Space Buyer on 
the World’s Greatest Market’’—1930 
edition of the annual sales presentation of 
the New York Sun. 

“The Voluntary Chains”—a study made 
by the American Institute of Food Dis- 
tribution on a subject of high interest to 
foodstuff manufacturers. 

“Survey of the Woman Car Driver’— 
compiled by the Hanff-Metzger Advertising 
Agency, New York City. ; 

‘Markets of Empire,” by W. H. Will- 
son (280 pages)—a collection of observa- 

(Continued on page 464) 
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pAvUL A. SCOTT, who, during 
the past ten years has super- 
vised the sale of more than $95,- 
000,000 worth of washing ma- 
chines in the East for Maytag, 
will analyze, in next week’s issue, 
some of the sales plans which have 
been responsible for the com- 
any’s remarkable sales_ record. 
his article will be followed, 
later, by several other articles 
which will explain, in detail, cer- 
tain specific phases of that sales 
plan. 


* * * 


M ErHops the American Gas 
Association is using to train 
men to sell gas for industrial use 
will be outlined in an early issue. 


* * * 


IN this issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, on page 420, appears the 
second article in the series by 
James True on small companies 
that are making good in the face 
of big competition. The first ar- 
ticle appeared in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT for May 24, dealing with 
the methods through which the 
C-Y Yeast Company broke into 
the field against Fleischmann. 
Each succeeding article will ex- 
plain another method for stem- 
ming the tide of big competition 
in terms of the experience of some 
one concern that is successfully 
using that method. 


CONTENTS 
Advertising 


Twelve Tips on Sampling Campaigns ..................0.00000. 
By George Altman, secretary, Exclusive Distributors’ Association, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Lady Pepperell Check Shows Response from Radio Listeners... .... 


By Herbert Kerkow 
Johnston & Murphy Seeks Shoe Volume through Style Program. ... 
By C. Overman, Johnston & Murphy, Newark, New Jersey 


Foreign Trade 
Export Statistics—-with a Grain of Salt........................ 
One of a series of articles by Franklin Johnston 


General 
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Sales Films 
Dealer Uses Dodge Talkie in Retail Selling.................... 
By J. F. Kerwin 


Sales Policies 
Smart Styling Pried this Line Out of the Price Rut....:.......... 


The second of a series of articles on “How Small Business Can Stem 
the Tide of Big Competition” by James True 


We Cut Sales Cost 18 Per Cent in Five Years—and Doubled Volume 422 


By Bennett L. Moore, sales promotion manager, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston 


Salesmanship 
A Business Plane Pulls a Fat Order Out of the Fire.............. 
By Harry P. Bridge, Jr. 
Styling 
Se 1 I os 05 ii whieh dnncstianxcvinenensons 
By Fred Suhr 


Training Salesmen 
How We Train the New Salesman for His Job................. 
By C. W. Wanger, president. Woodward-Wanger Company, Philadelphia 


Departments and Services 
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JACKSONVILLE IS FIRST IN 


—with a 1930 census count of 135,336, and immediate trading territory increased more than 30 per 
cent—all-year buyers, mind you! Spot Jacksonville on your sales map as the entering wedge to a 
dependable market. Advertising here not only urges buying FROM your retailers, but influences 
retailers, too, in “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper.” 


The Florida Times-Union “es7wa'* 
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National Outdoor 
_ Advertising 


_ Bureau, 
Tae | 


Miss M. A. SHERMAN : - _ J. D. CHAPPELL 
ASST. SECRETARY, NEW YORK _ : : MGR., SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


i IS the function of the Bureau staff to help its 231 agency members to formu- 

late and carry out in detail Outdoor Advertising plans that will co-ordinate 
with the other advertising efforts of their clients. Completely equipped ad- 
ministrative, contracting and servicing offices are maintained in New York 
and Chicago and additional servicing offices in Detroit and San Francisco. 
Through the Bureau the advertiser and his advertising agency receive the 
most thorough and complete outdoor advertising service obtainable — the 
same complete type of service that rules in other media. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


P.J.ODONNELL 
_ ACCT. EXECUTIVE, CHICAGO 
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J. A. STRASBURG W. H. REUTER © ‘ RB. A, STOUFFER 
SALES MGR., CENTRAL DIVISION, DETROIT PAINT SERVICE, CHICAGO “ MGR., DETROIT OFFICE 


i ew Bureau is the only Outdoor Advertising Organization that maintains 
a thoroughly organized Field Service Department the sole function of 
which is to make regular and systematic, unbiased and unprejudiced in- 
spections of the thousands of Poster and Painted Display Plants throughout 
the United States. It is designed to give a true picture of the medium and is 
as valuable to the conscientious plant owner as it is to the advertiser. This 
service is obtainable only through the Bureau. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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The 
“SECTION- 
ITER” 


is the ideal catalog 
binding device 


UNITED STATES REGISTER Co. 


ji United States Register 
Company’s catalog, shown above, is 
bound in a SECTIONITER,—the cover 
in grained imitation leather embossed 
in gold,—handsome, practical, wear- 
proof. 

The Sectioniter is a unique and prac- 
tical device for housing in one binder 
catalogs, price lists, sales manuals, 
pamphlets, magazines, or booklets of 
varying sizes. A single folded sheet will 
also lie in place as perfectly asa booklet. 
It provides positive security, flat open- 
ing and compactness. Individual pieces 
may be removed and replaced as they 
become obsolete without disturbing 
the remainder of the contents. 

The Sectional plan is fast being 
adopted by many manufacturers whose 
material will lend itself to group classi- 
fications. The Sectioniter is a patented 
device manufactured by Wilson-Jones 
Company for binding various materials 
securely, quickly and economically. 
The coupon will bring full information 
on the Sectioniter, as well as on other 
types of covers for catalogs and other 
material; or if it is more convenient see 
your local stationer. 


e 
Wilson-Jones Company 
General Offices and Factory 
3300 Franklin Blvd., Chicago Ill. 
New York Kansas City, Mo. 
233 Spring Street Eighth and Locust Sts. 


Wilson-Jones Company, Adv. Div. SM 630 
3300 Franklin Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send by return mail complete informa- 
tion on the SECTIONITER and other types of 
catolog covers. 


Name. 


Address. 


City State. 


My stationer is. 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to 
executive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 
business letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


which publish them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


Cooperative Marketing Activities in 
Business. In which the Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company sets forth 
the results of a survey of group 
marketing enterprises (not including 
regular trade associations) designed 
to cut selling costs and increase ef- 
ficiency of selling operations, among 
both competing and non-competing 
independent businesses. The report is 
presented in the form of case studies, 
Since the supply of this booklet is 
limited, we suggest your sending for 
your copy at once. 


The Book of 212 Kansas City Oppor- 
tunities. The Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce has made a survey of 
its market and lists the industries 
which can hope to prosper and grow 
in and with their metropolis. With 
twenty-two million buyers dependent 
upon Kansas City as their purchasing 
center, they effectively depict their 
crying need for industry in the form 
of graphs showing present consump- 
tion of a variety of manufactured 
products, compared with internal sup- 
ply. Transportation facilities by air, 
water and rail are discussed, as well 
as natural resources and living advan- 
tages. 


Selling Automobiles in New England. 
Each year the Boston Globe publishes 
a book in the interests of the auto- 
motive field, to facilitate the proper 
estimate of sales quotas in Boston and 
New England. The format of the 
booklet is changed this year in that 
tables are provided of new car sales 
in six price classes in New England 
states (by counties), in 1928 and 
1929, with blank columns for inser- 
tion of 1930 estimated sales and 
quota figures. The same arrangement 
is provided for Boston and its sub- 
urbs, divided into districts. Presents 
map of new England, and one of each 
of its states, showing large centers 
and division by counties, as well as a 
two-page map giving the population 
of Boston districts. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. New A.N, 
P, A. Market Survey of Milwaukee, 
prepared by the Milwaukee Jowrnal, 
with current statistics on population, 
industry, transportation, employment, 
finance, buying power, wholesale and 
retail trading areas, etc. 


National Advertising 


The Story of the A.N. A. This hand- 
some booklet is an eloquent testi. 
monial of the achievements and pres- 
tige of the Association of National 
Advertisers since its modest begin- 
nings in 1910. Do you know the 
cost of inquiries, returns, size of ap- 
propriations, value of color and other 
factors in successful advertising in the 
farm paper field? Do you know 
what broadcasting accomplishes and 
what it costs? Have you faced the 
problem of legal relations between an 
advertising agency and its clients? 
Send for this booklet and it will tell 
you how you may obtain the answers 
to these questions as well as to hun- 
dreds of others. 


Sales Control 


Arrangement and Control of Sales 
Territories. A four-page folder de- 
scribing the several methods by which 
five nationally known companies ar- 
rived at workable plans for sales ter- 
ritories, and how they kept them op- 
erating efficiently. These are the rep- 
resentative plans selected from 4 
group of fifty examined by the Dart- 
nell Corporation in behalf of the Na- 
tional Map Company. 


Advertising Agency 


Making Markets. Under this title the 
advertising agency of John Lee Mahin 
is issuing monthly a_ pocket-sized 
booklet designed and printed by Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge. Each issue 1s 
filled with sparkling and _ practical 
anecdotes drawn from the long sales 
and marketing experience of Mr. 
Mahin. He has promised to add to 
his mailing list SALES MANAGEMENT 
subscribers who make the request on 
their business letterhead. 
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e@ @ e@ Economists and bank observers continue to talk 
about signs of an end to the commodity price decline, 
but there is little in current statistics to support the view 
that the long peace deflation is over. Nor is it apparent 
that further subsidence to a stable level is undesirable 
as long as sudden fluctuations are avoided. 


e @ @ Retail sales of radio equipment in 1930 will 
amount to $640,000,000, compared with $590,000,000 in 
1929, if dealer sales in the first quarter are maintained 
throughout the year, allowing for seasonal variations. This 
is the estimate of the Electrical Equipment Division of 
the Department of Commerce and the radio division of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers, based on reports 
from 7,153 dealers, 


e@ @ @ Electric appliances now in American house- 
holds: 18,000,000 flatirons, 8,720,000 cleaners, 7,420,- 
000 toasters, 6,680,000 washers, 5,500,000 percolators, 
3,200,000 heaters, 3,000,000 sewing machines, 1,880,000 
refrigerators, 880,000 cooking ranges, 580,000 ironers, 
500,000 electric oil burners, 75,000 dishwashers. These 
data are from the National Electric Lighting Association. 


@ @ @ More news of advertising appropriations sig- 


nificant of expectation of good times ahead: Warner 
Brothers Pictures and First National, $3,500,000; 
Macaroni National Manufacturers (first advertising), 


$260,000, part of a four-year campaign aggregating 
$1,300,000; Calavo Growers of California (alligator 
pears), $100,000, and Sheaffer Pen, amount undisclosed, 
but larger than ever before. 


@ @ @ The “get thin” fad is gone, according to 
speakers at this week’s convention of the National Con- 
fectioners. Candy interests, the president, A. M. Kelly, 
told the delegates, had done much to convince women 
that “the normal figure is the ideal figure.” Meanwhile, 
however, Lucky Strike continues its campaign on the 
background of terrifying shapes of threatened obesity. 


@ @ e@ The livestock farmers have just announced 
their support of the packers’ petition for modification of 
the consent decree which keeps the packers out of the 
retail field. 


@ @ @ The radio convention at Atlantic City this 
week attracted an attendance of some 30,000 delegates, 
significant evidence of widespread interest, 


®@ @ @ Zenith Radio of Chicago is preparing to put 
an electric refrigerator on the market, following Majestic. 
Crosley, another radio manufacturer, has been in ice re- 
frigeration for some time. 


© @ @ Ford’s cut this week of automobile prices, 
ranging from $5 to $25 a vehicle, still allows him the 
substantial profit of close to $40 a unit, if we accept in- 
ferences from the Massachusetts balance sheet for 1929. 
An editorial note in this issue discusses this news. 


Significant News 


@ e@ e First National Stores report net income for 
the year ended March 29, 1930, of $5,893,005, a gain of 
nearly 51 per cent over the preceding year. Sales were 
up close to 42 per cent, profit on sales from .0516 to 
.0548. Private brands are given credit by the company 
for a large part in this showing. 


@ @ @ Wholesale dealers in men’s clothing are sell- 
ing between $50,000,000 and $75,000,000 worth of their 
products to individual customers, the Protective Clothiers’ 
Association of Greater New York complain in resolutions, 
demanding abatement of poaching on retail preserves. 


@ @ e Trade with the Far East is seriously affected 
by the collapse in the price of silver, which this week 
touched the lowest point at which the metal ever sold. 
The slump is due in large measure to preparations to 
extend the gold standard to Oriental countries. 


@ @ @ Buying capacity has contracted in measurably 
smaller ratio this year than production of goods, accord- 
ing to the Chatham Phenix National Bank of New York. 
If this is a correct inference from the figures available we 
are better off now than we were in 1929, though we may 
not realize it yet. 


@ @ @ Camel cigarette advertising took a place in the 
radio chorus this week. 


@ @ e Although exports in April were down $89,. 
220,000, nearly 21 per cent as compared with the figures 
for April, 1929, it is significant that the ratio of manu- 


‘factured and semi-manufactured goods sent abroad was 
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larger this year than last—69 per cent of total exports in 
April, 1929, and 72 per cent in April, 1930, 


@ @ @ Claude Neon Lights is planning to manufac- 
ture and sell through a subsidiary, Claude Illuminating, 
lighting devices in the low-voltage field of gaseous tube 
illumination. Features will be spectrum color displays 
for showcases and lights useful to the moving picture 
and photographic industries. 


@ e@ e Ford is planning extension of his foreign 
plants in South America through subsidiary companies 
like those in Europe. It is probable, however, that he 
will await more favorable conditions in that part of the 
world as his plans are based on good-will likely to be 
obtained through stockholders, and surplus capital is not 
now abundant in South America. 


@ @ e Further expansion of Procter & Gamble is 
disclosed by the news that the company is to absorb James 
S. Kirk & Company, soap manufacturers, of Chicago, and 
is negotiating with Caron of Paris for a toilet soap. 


@ @ e National Cash Register orders booked in May 
exceeded those of April by 81 per cent though the amount 
was 25 per cent below the volume of May, 1929. Ex- 
port orders, however, were larger than in May of last 
year, surpassing those of any previous month excepting 
only October of last year. 
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Kneale, Inc., gained a competitive advantage in a highly competitive field through up-to-the-minute styling of 


children’s hats and coats. 


When they started to manufacture, children’s garments were still “just clothes.” 


Smart Styling Pried This Line 


Out of the Price Rut 


The second of a series of articles on ‘“SHow Small 
Business Can Stem the Tide of Big Competition.” 


BY JAMES TRUE 


OMPETITION appears to be 

the greatest and most fear- 

( | some handicap of the average 
small manufacturer. But if he 

is producing anything in which style 
is, or can be made an important sell- 
ing factor, he can find ways and 
means of keeping ahead of competi- 
tion, according to Edward H. Kneale, 
of Kneale, Inc., a successful manu- 
facturer of children’s hats and coats. 
Mergers and chain organizations in 
his retail field are not likely to in- 
crease the sales resistance of the man- 
ufacturer to an impossible degree, 
provided he utilizes every possible 
good style idea in the designing of his 
merchandise, and places his samples 
before the buyers of his line in an 
unusual way. And if the manufac- 


turer is producing a line in which the 
style factor has not been fully devel- 
oped, he is fortunate and will un- 
doubtedly find that his effort will be 
promptly appreciated by his trade. 

In 1917, Mr. Kneale went into the 
children's hat business, in New York 


City, with his brother and a silent 
partner. The firm had $10,000 in 
hand, practically all borrowed money 
—that is, it was furnished by the si- 
lent partner, with the understanding 
that it was to be repaid as soon as 
possible. Besides this meager capital, 
the only possession of the business 
consisted of a great many ideas that 
had been accumulating in the mind 
of Mr. Kneale since he was a lad of 
fourteen, when he was employed as 
an office boy by a small manufacturer 
of children’s hats. 

“All during my apprenticeship,” he 
explained, “I was thinking what I 
would do if I had charge of the busi- 
ness. If this was presumptuous, I do 
not think I should be blamed, for I 
kept what I thought to myself and 
my imagination worked overtime. 
When I was 23 years old, I thought I 
knew enough to start out for myself. 

“My silent partner encouraged me. 
He knew nothing about the business; 
but he was convinced we would make 
a go of it, and offered to put up most 
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of the necessary money. My brother, 
Allan, had grown up in the knitting- 
machine business and knew a great 
deal about factory production in other 
lines and he and I have been the 
active promoters of the business, 

“When my brother and myself 
entered this field, the children’s hat 
business was virtually a matter of 
making a staple type of merchandise. 
We would often book our business six 
and eight months in advance. 

“About that time the element of 
style began to make itself felt in our 
industry and the children began to 
‘ape’ the grown-ups in fashion. Be- 
ing a young concern, we were possibly 
more elastic in our ideas than the 
older established organizations and 
we, therefore, had the advantage from 
that angle. A young firm naturally 
has a small overhead and we were en- 
abled to produce a line at prices that, 
while not cheap, gave the clientele to 
whom we were catering an oppor- 
tunity to buy at the same price an 
article which had the added advantage 
of style. 

“My brother and I did practically 
all of the bookkeeping, selling and 
production work. Many a night we 
carried our boxes down to the express 
wagon in order to assure delivery the 
next morning. Service from the first 
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day we felt to be one of the founda- 
tion stones upon which our business 
should be built. 

“When we completed our first line, 
it was my job to take it out on the 
road and as we had spent most of our 
money on fixtures, rent and getting 
the sample line out, there was very 
little left for traveling expenses. How- 
ever, thirteen years ago, one could 
travel with much less expense than at 
the present time, and I was fortunate 
enough to book some nice orders. 

“The problem that then presented 
itself before us was to secure addi- 
tional temporary capital in order to 
fill these orders. I wish to pay tribute 
to the Lincoln National Bank (now 
The Irving Trust) which permitted us 
to present our problem to them and 
recognizing the fact that our desire 
to borrow was based upon confirmed 
orders from representative concerns 
throughout the country, they gave us 
a line of credit far in excess of what 
ordinarily would be considered ethical. 
We are happy to say that this re- 
lationship has held good up to the 
ptesent day and we have found it to 
our advantage to confine our banking 
activities to the one bank where our 
past performances in taking care of 
loans stands as a recommendation. 

“At the time of our entering into 
the children’s headwear business there 
were only about three or four repre- 
sentative specialists. However, with 
the advent of the bobbed hair, many 
millinery manufacturers were com- 
pelled to make smaller head sizes and 
this naturally made them competition 
for the recognized children’s manu- 
facturers inasmuch as the style trend 


for the child was beginning to evi- 
dence itself. 

“Our first year’s volume was, I be- 
lieve, about $75,000.” 

During the third year of the busi- 
ness, Edward Kneale did something 
that was considered ultra-progressive 
in the children’s industry. He went 
to France and England in search of 
style ideas and procured from some of 
the most exclusive Parisian hat de- 
signers special models, which were 
confined to his organization. These 
were shipped to New York in a real 
French trunk and they were displayed 
in the showrooms with reproductions 
manufactured in the factory. 

“We did a very nice business on 
these items and the trade talking 
about it, I believe, was an influence 
which proved beneficial to our fu- 
ture,” Mr. Kneale said. 


Influence of Style Show 


“The millinery industry about the 
time we started in business conceived 
the idea of giving style shows to 
buyers and an invitation was tendered 
to us to make a style display at the 
second style show, held by the Retail 
Millinery Association of America. 
The influence of our initial show 
opened the way for a rapid develop- 
ment and in four years our business in 
headwear ran over one-half million. 
We were constantly requested to make 
hats to match up with other manufac- 
turers’ coats. Therefore, after a con- 
sultation with my brother, we decided 
to enter the coat field. 

“Our first year in this end of it 
showed a loss of almost the entire 
sum we had set aside for this venture. 


However, we kept at it and five years 
later had the pleasure of seeing our 
business run around the million dol- 
lar mark. 

“Each year I make one or two trips 
abroad, not so much to purchase fab- 
rics or styles but more to get the feel 
of style influences which, say what we 
may, are born abroad in almost every 
case. 

“We have also found that it is a 
good selling advantage to mark our 
merchandise with special names. We 
have brought out Pilot Weave, Old 
Ironsides, Dreadnaught and a number 
of others as our own registered trade- 
marks. 

‘‘My brother and myself differ radi- 
cally at times but we have always 
profited by our differences. He is 
more inclined to keep his feet 
squarely on the ground while I am 
inclined to poke my head up into the 
sky. 

“In many instances, we have gained 
ground by producing items our com- 
petitors did not have. However, I do 
not want to create the impression that 
we have always picked winners. The 
truth is, we have experienced a good 
many failures; but we have never 
been discouraged. It is always the 
batting average of the season that 
counts with us—not the number of 
times a player strikes out. 

“After the creation of a line of 
individuality, style and quality, the 
next problem was to get it before the 
buyers of the country economically. 
This problem was simplified by the 
fact that most of the buyers for the 
best stores come to New York at least 

(Continued on page 462) 


Kneale, Inc., came into the children’s 
clothing field before that field had 
developed much st yle consciousness. 
Through specializing on the line and 
through the consistent application of 
authentic style information to the design 
of the goods, this company has jumped 
volume from $75,000 to more than 
$1,000,000 in five years. Ramifications 
of the sales plan are outlined in this article. 
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We Cut Sales Costs 18 Per Cent 


in Five Years—and Doubled Volume 


creases in sales volume and con- 

stantly rising sales costs, the 

reasons which led to an 18.7 per 
cent decrease in the cost of selling 
and 101 per cent increase in sales 
volume since 1924 in our business 
may be of interest to executives who 
have solved their production problems 
but face steadily dwindling profits 
through rising costs in selling their 
output. 

An analysis of eighty-one concerns 
made by Bigelow, Kent, Willard & 
Company, Inc., nationally known in- 
dustrial engineers, shows a steady 
decline in profits practically parallel- 
ing an almost identical increase in 
selling expense. Ernst & Ernst found 
that sales costs had risen 1214 per 
cent with 587 companies in two years, 
1926 to 1928, 

Sales consultants, industrial en- 
gimeers and accountants invariably 
trace a decrease in profits to the ter- 
rific cost of selling a small percentage 
of total output. Most businesses sell 
60 per cent to 75 per cent of their 
output at a profit, but incur prohibi- 
tive costs in selling the remainder of 
their production. 

Manufacturing costs are so well 
standardized that there need be only 
a fraction of difference between the 
production costs of any two concerns 
in the same industry. Companies of 
relatively the same size rarely enjoy 
any marked advantage over each other 
in buying materials. The labor mar- 
ket is standardized. 

But sales budgets are skyrocketing 
and the success or failure of a busi- 
ness is becoming more and more 
attributable to its sales management. 
The principal cost-making factors in 
selling are salaries and commissions, 
travel, supervision, employment and 
training costs, turnover, moving ex- 
pense, general overhead, including 
rent, light, heat, telephone and tele- 
graph, clerical salaries, postage, sup- 
plies and advertising. To these fixed 
and definite items of sales cost must 
be added the intangible but definite 
contributions arising out of price-cut- 
ting, territorial concessions, unsound 
compensation plans, improper location 
of offices and warehousing and kin- 
dred items. 

In the face of an almost universal 


I: these days of hard-won in- 


BY BENNETT L. MOORE 


Sales Promotion Manager, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston 


In the face of generally rising selling expense, here 
is a company that has made a drastic reduction in 
costs over the past five years. The major saving has 
been effected through the application of the spe- 
cialty selling principle to a “product” which is gen- 
erally sold by agents who handle it as part of a 
general insurance service. Details of the company’s 
sales plans and operating methods are outlined here. 


rising tide of sales expense we point 
with pride to a five-year record of 
declining sales costs, increased volume 
and steady profits. Net sales costs 
for all lines were 18.7 per cent lower 
in 1929 than they were in 1923. The 
trend has been downward, especially 
during the last four years. We spent 
only $0.0496 to sell each dollar of 
premium in 1929 as compared with 
$0.493 in 1928, $0.05 in 1927 and 
$0.0610 in 1926. 

In examining the real reasons for 
this reduction, it should be clearly un- 
derstood that there are many basic 
differences between the marketing of 
a piece of merchandise and a service 
such as ours. In general, however, 
the same fundamentals which have 
sent our volume up and our sales 
costs down are the same business 
principles that will react favorably in 
any line of business. 

This record has been made in one 
of the most highly competitive of all 
lines of business in the country— 
casualty insurance. Our business is 
rigidly restricted by widely varying 
political conditions in different states. 
Competition is hard in the easiest 
markets, vicious in many. 

We sell two major “lines,” each 
offering two distinct sales problems— 
namely, the sale of new business and 
the renewal of existing business. Our 
principal line of insurance is work- 
men’s compensation and public liabil- 
ity. Every employer of labor is a 
prospect as most states make this form 
of insurance compulsory. Rates are 
standardized in most states, but in 
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others cut rates prevail. Our principal 
field lies among manufacturers, con- 
tractors, wholesalers, retailers, etc. 
We compete with a great many other 
companies and in some states with 
the states themselves who maintain 
insurance funds under political con- 
trol and management. The market is 
rigidly defined and our growth in the 
field depends upon the rendering of 
such service and cost that we hold a 
large part of our business, take busi- 
ness from other companies and grow 
as our policyholders’ businesses grow. 

Our secondary “product’’ is auto- 
mobile insurance—all forms of pro- 
tection for car owners. Here there is 
a tremendous unsold market as it is 
estimated that only 33 1-3 per cent of 
America’s 26,000,000 cars are insured. 
Automobile insurance offers a poten- 
tial market of approximately one 
billion dollars annually. Over two- 
thirds of this is yet unsold. This 
market offers two major problems, 
one the selling of business to insured 
owners, the other the educating of 
uninsured car owners to the need for 
protection. 

These two major divisions of our 
business, with minor exceptions, are 
sold by two sales organizations, one 
specializing in the industrial field, the 
other in the sale of automobile in- 
surance. 

Our principal competition is from 
stock companies which have hundreds 
of representatives to our one. They 
have agents or brokers in every sec- 
tion of the largest cities, are scattered 
throughout the smaller cities, and in 
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every crossroads trading center. They 
have been in business many years 
against our eighteen. 

Our progress is largely due to the 
elimination of a large part of the 
high sales costs of competing com- 
panies by selling direct through sal- 
aried employes and _ sharing the 
savings with our customers. Business 
men everywhere welcome a certain 
chance to reduce their insurance costs 
by buying direct. And we write a 
much greater volume of business per 
man than our competitors because our 
men concentrate entirely on our line, 
Our men are specialists—experts de- 
voting all of their 


blanketing the country with advertis- 
ing. Every man on our sales force is 
a producer. Most competing com- 
panies sell a large part of their busi- 
ness through a small percentage of 
their men, but their selling costs 
mount because of the excessive bur- 
den of the non-producers. 

We do not start the development of 
any territory until we are certain that 
we can sell in that locality. We 
usually select for cultivation those ter- 
ritories having branch plants whose 
main factories and associate or sub- 
sidiary plants are already policyholders 
of our company. This provides a 


tors in building sales for any product. 
It also reduces turnover greatly be- 
cause no man goes into the field to 
represent Liberty Mutual until he has 
the proper knowledge of our business 
and without close supervision. Of 
course, all sales representatives are 
carefully selected and trained. Many 
of our best men come into the sales 
organization from other departments, 
principally from the safety engineer- 
ing and claims departments, where 
they have had an unusual opportunity 
to learn the technical phases of our 

business. 
A fifth reason for declining sales 
costs is a definite 


time to a_ highly 


system of budget con- 


technical business, as 
compared with ordi- 
nary brokers and 
agents who usually 
represent many dif- 
ferent companies and 
write all forms of 
insurance, including . 
life, fire and casualty. 
Naturally they cannot 
be as well versed in 
casualty lines as men 
who concentrate on 
this highly specialized 
form of insurance. 
Our salesmen produce 
a much higher per 
capita volume of 
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PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
C -Increased 101% 


in five years 


$13,921,230 


412,363,246 


de 


$15,047,604 


trol of all expenses. 
Every phase of sales 
costs is carefully de- 
termined in advance. 
We have a long rec- 
ord of accurately 
calculating, at the be- 
ginning of each year, 
just what our sales 
expense will be. A 
close check of every 
item, from month to 
month, supplies the 
braking action which 
keeps the cost of 
sales under the bud- 
get allowed just as a 
weekly analysis of 


$17,385,983 


business because they 
have no outside in- 
terests and are full- 
time employes of our 
company. The prin- 
ciples of — specialty 
selling have proved 
their efficiency in our 
business as they have in many others. 
Our men, on the average, are better 
paid than their competitors simply 
because they are all producers. There 
is no deadwood in our organization 
overburdening our sales budgets. 
Another extremely impostant ad- 
vantage is that we control service more 
efficiently through our direct deal- 
ing plan and thus secure a greater 
and more profitable renewal business. 
Many businesses would be in’ stronger 
favor with the public if they did not 
unload all of their service problems 
on the shoulders of less competent 
and less interested middlemen. The 
automobile and radio field, to name 
two specific examples, are suffering 
from the sins of the system under 
which they “farm out” this vital 
phase of their business. 
_ A third important factor contribut- 
ing to our decreasing cost of selling 
is a definite policy of reasonable ex- 
pansion. We do not try to force sales 
by doubling our man-power, opening 
a large number of new offices and by 


The potential volume in casualty insurance is limited definitely by 
the extent of employment. Therefore such a growth as ts pictured 
here means that this company has grown by licking competition 
rather than by finding new markets. There just aren’t any “new 


markets” in this field. 


basic volume of business which helps 
defray operating expenses for the new 
branch office and supplies our sales- 
man with a real chance to sell addi- 
tional lines of insurance on these 
plants and on the automobiles and 
homes of executives and employes. 
When our business in a new ter- 
ritory is under way, we place addi- 
tional men in the territory to sell 
automobile insurance, They are usual- 
ly well into production within three 
months after they commence work 
and within another year we add to 
this organization. Many sales losses 
are the result of very costly expenses 
incurred in trying to “crack” a ter- 
ritory that is not a logical place for 
development or which is opened on 
a too loose and poorly planned basis 
of operation. Our general expansion 
program, backed up with publicity, 
after the organization is functioning 
well enough to cash in on the invest- 
ment, keeps the red ink figures out of 
our sales ledger. This eliminates one 
of the most serious cost-making fac- 


sales results keeps 
production over the 
quota on which the 
expense budget is 
geared. 

On travel expense, 
for example, each man 
is budgeted both for 
automobile and general travel. He is 
allowed so much money to cover his 
territory and receives a monthly 
check-up. These budgets are worked 
out with all factors, such as the size 
and type of territory, previous costs, 
etc., used as a background. 

Inasmuch as all phases of an in- 
surance company’s operations are pub- 
lic property—because of supervision 
by state insurance departments—we 
know what it costs other companies 
to sell every dollar of premium. 
This general knowledge of our com- 
petitor’s expenses acts as a goal for 
planning our objective and guides us 
in reducing our losses as well as our 
expenses. Public supervision, while 
offering many objections which would 
be odious to business men in ordinary 
manufacturing or service industries, 
supplies us with a powerful incentive 
for improving upon the records of 
our competitors. Financial strength 
is all important in insurance com- 
panies. This is dependent upon the 
management of the individual com- 
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panies. Those who make the best 
records in reducing costs and losses 
inevitably reach an outstanding posi- 
tion in their field in financial strength, 
service and economy—the true meas- 
ures of value behind any insurance 
policy, 

The average manufacturing or serv- 
ice organization can reduce sales costs 
by following the common-sense for- 
mula which has decreased our costs 
with steady, substantial increases in 
volume. There is no mystery about 
our rapid growth and _ consistent 
profit-earning record. We simply took 
the most obvious steps when we 
started to sell direct instead of bid- 


Twelve Tips on 


ding against other companies with 
high commissions to secure an agent’s 
or broker’s attention to our line; by 
budgeting all expenses, and by ex- 
panding sensibly. 

Sales resistance is decreased in just 
about the same proportion as the sell- 
ing price is reduced as compared with 
a competitive product or service—pro- 
vided all other factors are equal. 
Make sure your proposition is right, 
then scale down your sales costs. You 
will open the doors of a vast market 
now being served by your competitors 
who haven’t the foresight or desire to 
meet the trend in modern American 
marketing. 


Sampling Campaigns 


BY GEORGE ALTMAN 


Secretary, Exclusive Distributors’ Association, Columbus, Ohio 


ITH the growth of other 
forms of advertising, 
house-to-house — sampling 
has also grown. From 
distributing 6,000,000 pieces in 1928, 
one local agency distributed more 
than 7,200,000 pieces in 1929, an 
increase of more than 20 per cent. 

Many sales managers today use 
sampling extensively to get national 
distribution. Many use samples of 
booklets in conjunction with one or 
more other forms of advertising— 
sample distribution and newspaper 
advertising, sampling and billboards, 
sampling and national magazine ad- 
vertising. These combinations are 
desirable if a company has capital 
enough and the shrewd judgment to 
put these campaigns over. 

With distributing as with all adver- 
tising, the manager must check results 
and costs. For good results and low 
costs are conditioned by many circum- 
stances. Here are a few of these con- 
ditions, taken from my own experi- 
ence: 

1. If a company is seeking national 
distribution, any town is better to be- 
gin in than the home town. Years 
ago one company made a selling effort 
locally and met with unresponsive- 
ness, so discontinued it. When the 
company grew to national importance 
and distributed literally millions of 
folders all over the country, it 
omitted Columbus, the home city. On 
one occasion a number of booklets 
were left over from a printing of 
5,000,000 copies. They distributed 
them in Columbus and the product 


found an immediate market, but this 
was after it was nationally known. 
After the product had become famous, 
the home town was always included 
in distributions. 

2. If the product is breakfast food 
or some light food, the most logical 
time for sampling is spring. I have 
in mind one company which has in- 
troduced breakfast foods in the fall 
and in the spring, with wider re- 
sponse in the latter season because 
warm weather made people more 
ready for a light food. The same is 
true of canned goods suitable for pic- 
nics, insecticides, face creams and 
other seasonal items. 

3. If the company has limited cap- 
ital it is quite possible to sample one 
town and wait returns, this money in 
turn being invested in another dis- 
tribution. A company in Northern 
Ohio has secured state-wide distribu- 
tion already in a year by an initial 
investment of less than $100. 

4. If quick results are desired, dis- 
tributing is a very good agent. A 
firm in Atlanta began its career by 
spending its whole surplus of $2,000 
in newspaper advertising. It expected 
quick results, not forthcoming because 
the newspaper advertising was build- 
ing up a wide, permanent market, 
which would take time to achieve. So 
the company was soon on the point 
of failure. The owner borrowed 
$250, had some booklets printed, and 
began to distribute his advertising. 
Results came soon and he turned the 
money back to advertising. By this 
time the direct appeal was making his 


first newspaper advertising tell. The 
firm is now worth more than a million 
dollars. . 

5. If the product is to be tested for 
national consumer possibilities, sam- 
pling will quickly show whether the 
product is capable of general sale, 
A silver polish was introduced and 
national possibilities discussed. The 
company tried it out in two or three 
cities and gave it up. 

6. If the company wishes to sim. 
plify to one product, it can test its 
different products in similar towns, 
This method is often tried. I have 
in mind an instance where it was used 
to adopt an attractive package, which 
greatly increased national sales. 

7. If the samples are medical, free 
distributing is prohibited in many 
states. Originally intended to prevent 
harmful medicines from falling into 
the hands of children, the law is often 
very rigid now. 

8. If the product is expensive, it is 
well to distribute literature only in 
high-class neighborhoods. One manu. 
facturer of a high-quality soap gave 
this direction and lowered costs with 
negligible loss of purchasers. 

9. If distributors go to one neigh- 
borhood, it is well to include every 
home in the distribution. A milk 
company asked to have ten-cent cans 
distributed at every other home. The 
response was one of resentment on 
the part of those not receiving cans, 
and no increase of purchases was 
noticed. Three months later the com- 
pany had a distribution of five-cent 
cans for everybody and obtained good 
results. 


Sample Children at Home 


10. If children are to be appealed 
to, distribution should be made at 
their homes. One company had a dis- 
tribution made on the school grounds 
and the children were found to take 
dozens of the booklets and still crowd 
around and clamor for more, hiding 
their loot behind their backs. 

11. If the advertising writer has 
anything more to say on his circular, 
let him say it. One company is dis- 
tributing a four-page newspaper tell- 
ing the whole sales message without 
cramping. The price for distribution 
does not vary with the amount of 
space, but remains the same for litera- 
ture weighing up to fifty pounds a 
thousand. 

12. If dealers are not supplied with 
the merchandise, it is well to ask (as 
many managers do) that the distribu- 
tion take several days in a town. This 
gives the jobber a chance to supply 
dealers in one section and reorder if 
the distributing produces great de- 
mand. 
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How We Train the New Salesman 


for His Job 


Y article in the May 24 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT 
told what qualifications an 


applicant must meet before 
we hire him for our sales force. In 
this article, the procedure in training 
the successful applicant for a period 
of ten days to two weeks will be ex- 
plained. 

The new salesman, after an intro- 
duction to the company officials and 
department heads, is given four books, 
a price book, a catalog, a portfolio of 
advertising and a portfolio of educa- 
tional work, all of which he must 
thoroughly master. 

He is then introduced for the first 
time to our merchandise and much 
time is spent in explaining the con- 
struction of our product. A com- 
parison is made with competitors’ 
merchandise, so that the salesman is 
prepared to take full advantage of 
the points at which we feel our line 
is superior. Some men get this easily; 
others have difficulty. To be sure 
they get the facts, we examine them. 
We ask them a long list of questions 
and also request them to write a few 
selling talks. 

A portion of the time is spent in 
this part of the training working in 
our store, getting out orders. Here 
they actually handle the merchandise, 
and what is even more important, 
they see what other men are doing, 
giving new men hope and a strong 
desire to start. Men who are going 
through our training come out of it 
wildly enthusiastic. Sometimes we 
have difficulty in completing in detail 
all of our training course because they 
are so anxious to get out and sell. 

In the detail department the terri- 
tory is explained, the list of customers 
is given to each new man, and the 
daily report form gone over carefully. 
He is impressed with the use of each 
of these and told how, if he neglects 
to use all of these things as they are 
intended, he hurts himself because it 
hurts his customers. It has been our 
experience that the average salesman 
hates the detail and so we have cut 
it down to a minimum, with the ex- 
ception of the daily report which we 
feel is the foundation of control of 
our salesmen. 

In the purchasing department the 
salesman is shown the purchase of 
merchandise, the inspection of mer- 


BY Cc. W. WANGER 
President, Woodward-Wanger Company, Philadelphia 


© Lazarnick 

The salesman is first introduced to 

our merchandise ana much time is 

Spent in explaining the construction 
of our product. 


chandise, the testing of merchandise 
and the method of pricing. After a 
few hours of explaining he is duly 
impressed with the care we exercise 
in the selection of materials and cer- 
tainly comes away with a great deal 
of respect for the quality of our line. 
He is shown our method of pricing 
our goods and the amount of com- 
mission paid him on each § article. 
Every point is explained and nothing 
kept from him, 

In the merchandising and advertis- 
ing department we take up with the 
salesman a thorough explanation of 
all the forms of advertising that we 
do, explaining to him why we do 
national advertising. We go into de- 
tail about our national advertising, 
and particularly stress that part of our 
selling program, because there are 
many men who do not understand the 
power of continuous national adver- 
tising and what it does for them as 
salesmen. When they are confronted 
with the fact that the company is 
spending thousands and thousands of 
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dollars for national advertising and 
they do not have a full understanding 
of this medium of expanding our 
business, they are prone to lose faith 
in it; the minute they become skep- 
tical, they lose faith in the advertising 
and do not sell our national advertis- 
ing to our customers. We furnish 
our salesmen with an advertising port- 
folio which shows we are planning 
this year to advertise in three maga- 
zines, to do some local newspaper 
advertising, to advertise in at least ten 
of the trade papers, to furnish the 
customer with attractive envelope 
stuffers on each one of the items, with 
attractive window cards and counter 
cards, and in many cases to equip 
their journeymen with sample kits and 
to agree to teach the journeymen how 
to sell. 

It is a very good practice to inform 
salesmen as to the cost of advertising 
material so that they may be in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the value involved. 
We do not charge our customers for 
any of the advertising helps we give 
them. Neither do we send out helps 
in proportion to the requests of our 
customers and our salesmen, but rather 
do we try to measure the size of the 
customer and send him helps in pro- 
portion to what we think are his needs 
and requirements. We have some 
salesmen that can help us materially 
in this regard. Others simply write 
up the order in utter disregard of the 
money involved. 

Our company has for five years or 
more been teaching the plumbing and 
heating contractors in groups how to 
sell merchandise. We have spent a 
good many thousands of dollars for 
the work. An _ executive of the 
company has made more than 200 
speeches in the past five years to 
national, state and local associations 
of master plumbers. He has been 
active as a member of the board of 
directors of the Industrial Bureau, 
which is an organization composed of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers who have spent upwards of $500,- 
000 in a year in educational work. 

He has also been chairman of the 
educational committee for a local or- 
ganization known as the Plumbing 
and Heating Development League for 
the education of the plumbing con- 
tractors. In addition, he has served 
for several years as chairman of the: 
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educational committee for the Na- 
tional Convention of Master Plumbers. 
All during this time there has ap- 
peared regularly once a month an ar- 
ticle on merchandising and selling in 
one of the trade papers by this execu- 
tive, All of this, of course, has been 
done with the idea of teaching our 
retail outlets how to sell more mer- 
chandise with the idea in back of it 
that the more efficiently the retail out- 
let could sell merchandise the more 
efficiently he would sell our particular 
line. This has worked out very dis- 
tinctly to our advantage. All of this 
is explained to our salesman so that 
he knows just what the company is 
doing to help build good will. 

In our merchandising department, 
which works with our advertising de- 
partment, we have been trying for 
some time to develop a program so 
that when our salesman contacted the 
customer it would be possible for him 
to talk to him intelligently on the 
subject of overhead, profit-making and 
why a set of books is necessary. He 
must be able to talk to him on win- 
dow displays, show him how to trim 
a window and point out the value of 
the window to the plumbing and 
heating contractor; he must be able 
to help him write intelligent sales 
letters. He must be able to point out 
to him the need for the plumber to 
survey his potential market, and to 
study his prospects and to think in 
terms of selling. And, finally, he must 
be able to bring that customer to a 
realization of the fact that he cannot 
make any money out of his labor, that 
he has to sell merchandise in order to 
live and to make a profit. The new 
salesman is educated in the perform- 
ance of all these tasks. 


Analyze Market 


We do not conduct a research de- 
partment except in the sense that we 
use our agency to tell us of the pos- 
sibilities of the market for a new item. 
Being in the specialty business we put 
on a number of new items from time 
to time. Before going into production 
on any new product there is an in- 
telligent effort made to find out what 
the competition is like, who our com- 
petitors are, how their lines are priced, 
through what channels the article is 
being sold and what are the possibili- 
ties of profit. All of these things are 
fully explained to our new salesmen. 

Our credit department is an im- 
portant factor in the training of our 
salesmen. Our men collect their own 
accounts, They are given copies of 
all statements on the first of the 
month, and sent a collection sheet 
showing definitely those that paid dur- 
ing the month. Where an account is 


due or past due, it is their responsi- 
bility to collect it. If they do not 
collect it they are told about it in no 
uncertain terms. ‘hey are, however, 
pecinitted a certain dollar overage on 
uneir accounts. When that amount is 
reached we take pretty drastic steps to 
make them collect the money. It has 
been our experience that our salesmen, 
if properly trained, are the best means 
of getting back the money. 

Many men do not like to collect. 
One of the hardest jobs we have with 
a new man is to point out to him that 
he is simply wasting his time sending 
in an order for an account that is 
thirty, sixty or ninety days past due, 
because the order will not be passed. 
The customer will be made to suffer 
and the result will be a lost account. 
If, on the other hand, he collects the 
account he is able to sell him more 
merchandise, thereby making a profit. 
In order to make the salesman under- 
stand that he must collect these ac- 
counts, considerable time is spent in 
going over the detail and telling him 
trankly what he must do and im- 
pressing upon his mind the fact that 
we will see to it that he does it. 


Try-out in Test Territory 


During the period of the salesman’s 
training each department head sends 
a report to the sales manager an im- 
pression of that particular man. 

The salesman is next sent to a test 
territory where he spends a week or 
ten days in calling on our customers 
and selling our merchandise. And it 
is here where we quickly discover 
what he knows about our business, 
whether he has any of the divine 
spark and certainly what his weak- 
nesses are. If he fails to do business 
there it is an indication that there is 
something lacking. If he brings in a 
number of complaints, the majority of 
which are imaginary, there is an in- 
dication that he is not capable of 
handling the situation. In fact, after 
a man works for a week or ten days 
on a territory you have a mighty good 
picture of that man’s value to you as 
a salesman. 

If the new salesman has trouble he 
is brought back for a day or two in 
our establishment. Then on his re- 
turn to his territory we have him stop 
off a couple of days with an experi- 
enced salesman, and by this time he 
has a pretty good knowledge of the 
merchandise. He has tried to sell it 


and now finally we show him how it 
is done by an experienced man. And 
so he enters into his territory with the 
right attitude of mind towards the 
company and full of hope and in- 
spiration because his last experience 
has been with a man who has demon- 


strated his ability to sell our merchan- 
dise. The older salesman that works 
with the new man sends in a report, 
makes his recommendations and gives 
his opinion of the man’s ability to sell 
and to serve us well in that capacity, 

How the new salesman follows out 
our instructions in his first few days 
on the road are closely checked. We 
exact from the salesman the first, 
second and third days of his effort 
exactly what we have trained him to 
do. If the daily report is late, we tell 
him immediately. If his orders are 
not priced as they should be we tell 
him in no uncertain terms. We do 
not scold him about it but we tell him 
frankly. If the report does not get 
here on time we charge him with the 
responsibility of mailing it on time, 
pointing out to him how it will affect 
his earnings. If he makes his quota 
of contacts, which is an important 
factor, indicating whether he is work- 
ing or not, and does not sell the per- 
centage that we think he should sell, 
we certainly tell him about that. We 
ask him about it and inquire as to 
why. We want to know the resist- 
ances, and of course if he does a good 
job we tell him about that. Several 
of us gather around the collection 
of daily reports and analyze them, 
scrutinize them and discuss the sales- 
man and his effort because we feel 
that bearing down on our man, insofar 
as following our instructions is con- 
cerned, is especially necessary to his 
success. 

How long we will give a new sales- 
man time to make good depends upon 
circumstances. Some not very long. 
On others we will invest $400 to 
$500. We have invested as much as 
$2,000 in one man. 


“Bottled in Bond” Oil 
Expands Deyo Sales 


Distribution of its motor oil in glass 
bottles during the last two years has 
increased the sale of this product 800 
per cent, the Deyo Oil Company an- 
nounced this week. Fifty per cent 
of this volume officials of the com- 
pany attribute to the conversion of 
customers from cheaper oils to higher 
grades. 

The bottles are long and slender so 
that pouring may be done without 
spilling, crating facilitated, and the 
bottles may be sealed with metal caps. 
Retailers have found the method prof- 
itable because they are not forced to 
store their stations with the large 
drums of various grades of oil for- 
merly required. The bottles also re- 
duce the possibility of the substitution 
of inferior oils. 


The dramatic high 
point of the Dodge 
talking picture is a 
tumble, down a steep 
bill-side, of a Dodge 


car. 


HE many ways in which manu- 
facturers are making use of the 
talking motion picture as a 
valuable new sales tool were 
outlined in the February 15, 1930, 
issue of this magazine. Now an inter- 
esting example of how a manufactur- 
er’s dealer may adapt such a picture 
and convert it to his own use in sales 
promotion has come to light. 

One of the examples in the story 
referred to was that of a spectacular 
motion picture presented by Dodge 
Brothers Corporation, a division of 
Chrysler Motors Corporation, at the 
recent automobile shows, depicting a 
Dodge car being tumbled down a 
mountainside in an engineering test 
of steel automobile body construction 
and being so little damaged that it was 
promptly driven away under its own 
power. 

Few people have ever seen an auto- 
mobile turn over even into a ditch, to 
say nothing of rolling over and over 
down the side of a mountain, and the 
thousands of motorists who viewed 
this film evidently were keenly inter- 
ested in the performance. It was 
something unusual and sensational. It 
was also a striking demonstration of 
the sturdiness of this type of construc- 
tion. 

After the picture had been presented 
at the New York and Chicago shows, 


Frank N. Sim, director of Dodge 
Brothers advertising, said of it: 

“Our experience with the talking 
motion picture, showing a test of the 
Dodge Brothers sedan with Mono- 
piece body, as used at the New York 
and Chicago Automobile Shows, has 
convinced us that a picture of this kind 
holds an unusual amount of interest 
for the prospective buyer and we are 
satisfied that it was the means of secur- 
ing a number of new prospects for 
Dodge Brothers cars. 

“I feel sure from our experience 
at the shows this year that the talk- 
ing picture will be a feature of our 
exhibit in 1931.” 

Thomas J. Doyle, Dodge Brothers 
dealer in the Detroit territory, was also 
convinced that the picture was a splen- 
did new sales tool and he wondered 
whether he couldn’t make some use of 
it after the shows were over. He 
thought if he could take the picture 
to his prospects, instead of depending 
on the prospects to come in to see it, 
the promotion would be a very valu- 
able one. 

He got in touch with engineers of 
the Graybar Electric Company and in 
consultation with them worked out a 
combination of equipment which could 
be permanently installed in a Dodge 
Brothers panel truck and which in 
some respects is even more effective 
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Dealer Uses 
Dodge Talkie 
in Retail 
Selling 


BY J. F. KERWIN 


than the original talking picture. 

This equipment consists of a con- 
tinuous motion picture projector, 
music reproducer set, microphone, am- 
plifier, and horn. The screen on 
which the picture is shown is built in 
the side of the car. An electric cable, 
about one hundred feet long, is carried 
for “plugging in” the equipment to 
light socket or wall outlet in stores, 
halls, dealers’ salesrooms, or any other 
convenient place in front of which the 
truck may stop to stage the ‘‘show.” 

In operation, the truck drives up to 
any desirable location, and the oper- 
ator, who is essentially a salesman 
rather than a technician, plugs in his 
connection and starts the music repro- 
ducer. He plays a few records, in 
whatever volume he deems necessary 
for the location and surrounding cop- 
ditions, and passers-by stop to see what 
it is all about. In a surprisingly short 
time, a crowd has gathered. 

When he sees he has a “full house,” 
the operator proceeds to show the pic- 
ture of a Dodge car tumbling down a 
mountainside, at the same time broad- 
casting a carefully prepared sales mes- 
sage in the form of a voice accompani- 
ment which he gives through the 
medium of the microphone and ampli- 
fier arrangement. 

In between “shows,” or when in- 
terest shows signs of lagging, he 
broadcasts a musical selection or two 
and attracts another audience. 

The chief advantage, it would seem, 
is in its flexibility. While the oper- 
ator uses a ‘canned’ talk in connec- 
tion with the picture, as a rule, he is 
not strictly limited to this, as a me- 
chanical reproduction would be. He can 
suit his message to the type of audi- 
ence that gathers. 

The truck is being routed through- 
out Detroit and to surrounding towns 
and is said to be attracting large 
crowds. 


Another tale of the increasingly 
important role the airplane is 
coming to play in business is 
this one of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Washer Company. The 
president of the company, with 
his plane, was in Allentown 
when the prospect with foun- 
tain pen poised was in the com- 
petitor’s office in Philadelphia, 
sixty-five miles away. The 
order seemed lost—but read the 
rest of the story as told below. 


BY 
HARRY P. BRIDGE, JR. 


]. C. Flora and C. C. Flora of the Flora 
Appliance Company, Roanoke, Virginia, L. 
K. Boutin, H. L. Ogg and J. J. Pence of the 
Automatic Electric Washer Company. 


A Business Plane Pulls a 
Fat Order Out of the Fire 


N airplane flight of sixty-five 
miles in thirty minutes isn’t 
exactly news. But when the 
president and division manager 
of a large company use the former’s 
plane to make such a flight and close 
a deal for 1,600 washing machines, 
that’s a case of the man biting the 
dog—especially at this stage of the 
airplane's development as a factor in 
the world of commerce. It is par- 
ticularly interesting in view of the fact 
that, even as the flight was started, the 
prospects were in a competitor's office, 
primed and set to do business. 

President H. L. Ogg of the Auto- 
matic Electric Washer Company of 
Newton, Iowa, has had his mono- 
plane, “Smiling Thru,’’ less than a 
year, During that time more than 
6,000 dealers, their salesmen and local 
dignitaries ranging from mayors and 
governors to movie stars have been 
taken up. 

Accompanied by L. K. Boutin, the 
Automatic Eastern manager, and Pilot 
Wilford Gerbracht, Mr. Ogg was 
recently making a business flight 
through Pennsylvania. Upon their 


arrival in Williamsport, Mr. Boutin 
was informed by his Philadelphia of- 
fice that two prospects from Roanoke, 
Virginia, were coming to the Quaker 


City to see him on the following day. 
The plane was to appear in Allentown 
at that time, where, in addition to 
fifty people who were scheduled for 
trips aloft, there was an importance 
business engagement. Consequently, 
Mr. Boutin instructed his secretary by 
telephone to tell the prospects that he 
would meet them late in the after- 
noon. He planned to travel by train, 
leaving Mr. Ogg to complete the en- 
gagements and follow in the plane. 

Armed with bank statements and 
other data, however, the prospects 
came to Philadelphia prepared to do 
business with one or two companies 
and were anxious to get away about 
the time Mr. Boutin proposed to ar- 
rive. Besides, they were already 
somewhat partial to a competing line 
and, receiving Mr. Boutin’s message 
at his office on the morning of their 
arrival, they left to do business with 
the other concern, 

Then the action began. By tele- 
phone, Mr. Boutin learned what had 
occurred and his secretary immediately 
made an effort to locate the prospects 
so he could get in touch with them. 
A check of the hotels failed to pro- 
duce results, but, undismayed, the 
secretary called their store in Roanoke. 
Here the only available clue was their 
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statement before leaving that they 
were going to Philadelphia to confer 
with the X Company. The 
name was that of the competitor. 
Automatic had not even been men- 
tioned before they left and the men 
had no Philadelphia address. 

By that time Mr. Boutin and Mr. 
Ogg had decided to postpone the 
Allentown business temporarily and 
draft the plane into special service. 
Trains required about two hours for 
the trip to Philadelphia—and, worst 
of all, it would be necessary to wait 
until one was scheduled to leave. 
“Smiling Thru” could leave at once— 
and make the trip in thirty minutes. 
But, with the decision made, it was 
still necessary to get in touch with the 
prospects. 

A telephone call by Mr. Boutin’s 
secretary to the competitor's office 
brought results. The prospects were 
there—but they were in conference 
and could not be disturbed, she was 
told. However, she persisted and 
finally got one of them on the line. 

“Mr. Ogg and Mr. Boutin will meet 
you at the Camden air field in thirty 
minutes,” she said. “If you take a 
taxi within a few minutes you'll get 
there just about the time they do.” 

(Continued on page 457) 
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Each of these 
tins contains 
everything nec- 
essary for the 
dealer to hold a 
complete meet- 
ing with his 
salesmen. 


am 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Dealers Train 
Their Salesmen This Way 


Every other Thursday evening throughout the year, Hart Schaffner & Marx 
dealers, all over the United States, hold meetings with their sales forces to 
discuss their selling problems. 


Under the supervision of Hart Schaffner & Marx, each meeting is planned 
and prepared at the home office by Jam Handy Picture Service and mailed 
to the dealers in complete form. The dealer shows it in clear, lighted 
still pictures on the wall of his office and adds whatever else he wants. 


“Through the eye”, dealers and salesmen get the best selling thought of 
the organization, presented in a way that is interesting, convincing and 
remembered. 


This simple method which controls training meetings in the field has been 
used successfully for five years by outstanding American selling organiza- 


tions. It costs remarkably little and is reinforced by national field service. 


We'll be glad to show you all about it. 


landy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 
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STILL AND MOTION PICTURES —— PROJECTORS ANIMATED DRAWINGS —- SCREENS —— SLIDEFILMS 


“The majority of American manufacturers as yet have not been 
affected by modernism. But in time they will be. Let them, 


therefore, sensitize themselves to the public pulse,” says Mr. Suhr. 


Selling Slants in Modernism 


UST as modernism in the fine 

arts was for so many years bit- 

terly opposed and completely 

misunderstood, so its application 

to graphic arts and product de- 
sign and selling is as yet in a great 
fog of mistrust. 

Advertisers and merchandisers 
throughout this country continually 
ask themselves about modernism. 
Just like aviation, modernism, thirty 
or forty years following its inception, 
received a sudden overwhelming bally- 
hoo and quickly found itself over- 
rated, overexpanded, oversold. 

Modernism is here to stay. That 
statement applies equally and aptly to 
the fine arts and to the applied and 
graphic arts. What it is, how it will 
affect the manufacturer, and how the 
manufacturer can take advantage of it, 
will be more easily comprehended if 
we review briefly world art history 
and the resultant development of mod- 
ernism. 

Throughout history, we have had 
three outstandingly great cultures: the 
Chinese, Egyptian and Mexican. In 
these cultures we have had distinct art 
styles. The Western Civilization cul- 
ture, which grew out of the Egyptian, 
has seen the Greek, Romanesque, By- 
zantine, Gothic, Rococo, Baroque 
and Arabesque periods. All these are 
manifestations of the same great 
movement or style. This Western art 
culture has a history of 2,000 years, 
during which time it has flowered into 
various periods and now, with the ad- 
vent of modernism, is destined to com- 
plete its course and pass out. Mod- 
ernism differs from the periods men- 
tioned in that it is not merely an 
adaptation or recapitulation of other 
forms in the same great movement. 
Modernism, rather, is the beginning 
of a struggle to create an entirely new 
form or art culture, which will bear 
fruit in America. 

Consider for a moment that any art 
is an expression of a people’s civiliza- 
tion. Modernism is the expression of 
our new civilization, one so radically 
opposed to anything that has gone be- 
fore as to be one of the greatest for- 
ward steps of mankind, ranking with 
such advances as the conquest of fire 


BY FRED SUHR 


Belding Heminway have gone com- 

pletely modern in their designs for 

Safari prints to suit the high fashion 
market. 


to the uses of mankind. This civiliza- 
tion is, of course, the machine age, 
the age of radio, electric light, tele- 
vision, aviation. Modernism is not 
the personality or the will of the 
artist. It is the expression of the set- 
back skyscraper, the steel framework 
of the factory, the metal age of ma- 
chines. Modernism is the style or art 
genre inherent to the present-day me- 
chanical civilization. Modernism, as 


we know it today, is the rumbling of 
a great art and culture revolution. 
Nothing can stop it. It has only 
started. 

What is modernism then? Modern- 
ism is essentially the dynamic expres- 
sion of the world we live in. In the 
foregoing Western civilization, crea- 
tive artists have known only static 
symmetry with the exception of a 
short period of Egyptian and classical 
Greek. It remained for an American, 
Jay Hambidge, to rediscover the laws 
of dynamic symmetry from nature and 
the great art works of the Egyptian 
and Greek Classical in which dynamic 
symmetry was consciously employed. 

Though the laws of dynamic sym- 
metry are now rediscovered, few mod- 
ern artists employ them consciously. 
Consequently, some modern art is 
good, much more poor. Modernism 
will improve because the next genera- 
tion of artists will employ dynamic 
symmetry consciously. In the graphic 
arts today we find notable examples of 
dynamic symmetry. In product de- 
sign and advertising art, our artists 
are going back to symbolism, working 
away from the naturalistic or percep- 
tional form. What we see, if ex- 
pressed in the arts, is done so in per- 
ceptional style. What we think, if 
artistically expressed, is done so in 
conceptional form. Modernism, with 
its dynamic symmetry, is the concep- 

(Continued on page 456) 


Davis & Holly have given a feeling of modernism to their stationery 
boxes without going to the extremes which might offend the mass 
market. 
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Cut costs... Speed business with 


elephone Typewriter Service 
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TELEPHONE Typewriter Service makes pos- 
sible the complete co-ordination of every 
department of a business, no matter how 
widely separated its various branch offices, 
warehouses, factories, or other units may be. 

It provides quick, accurate and continuous 
two-way typewritten communication. A message 
typed at one office is reproduced instantly 
and identically in all connected offices. 

A machinery corporation uses Telephone 
Typewriter Service to transmit orders, pro- 
duction reports and administrative messages 
between its headquarters office and four 
distant factories. 

A blanket manufacturing concern 
uses it to give its customers speedier 


service. Orders are shipped from its Rhode 
Island mill the same day they are received 
at the New York office. Cancellations or 
changes are transmitted without delay. Office 
routine is simplified, orders being handled 
only once where formerly they were handled 
three or four times. 

Telephone Typewriter Service is of value 
to small firms as well as large. Expensive 
duplication in operating details is elimi- 
nated, production curves smoothed out, de- 
liveries speeded. Your local Bell Telephone 
Business Office will gladly make a sur- 
vey of your communication needs 
and show you where this service will 
reduce costs. 


Portable shoe shops 
like these in Vene- 


© Ewing Galloway 


of Salt 


HIS is an age of statistical 

control. But in export, trade 

statistics must be studied with 

vision and imagination—not ac- 
cepted blindly. 

That Venezuela bought 10,500 
units last year is no indication that 
she will buy only that many this year. 
The world is dynamic, not. static. 
And last year’s statistics are history. 

Nor does the fact that you have 
10 per cent of the domestic trade in 
your line mean that you can expect 
only 10 per cent of the Columbian 
trade, let us say. You may get 30 per 
cent of it. One of the lesser known 
tire factories has sold as high as 60 
per cent of all the tires in one Central 
American market. 


Export Statistics— 
with a Grain 


One of a series of articles 


BY FRANKLIN JOHNSTON 


What are the conditions in foreign 
trade which give the alert manufac- 
turer greater opportunities than the 
statistics may indicate or than his 
share of the total domestic trade 
would seem to warrant? 

In the first place, once you are em- 
barked on export trade you have left 
a lot of your competitors behind you. 
When the ship has sailed, and the 
pilot dropped, you have stepped into 
a Class which, if not by itself, is cer- 
tainly a select group. 

I know of one tool line, for exam- 
ple, in which there are forty-five 
manufacturers in this country. Per- 
haps five do an export business. One 
of these has fourteen field men over- 
seas constantly. 
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zuela may look like 
primitive stuff, but 
the importance of 
such markets is con- 
tinuously increasing. 


In the second place, the human 
equation abroad is much greater a 
factor in distribution than it is here, 
where the science of merchandising 
has been so developed. 

The right connection in any given 
market will make the statistics look 
like one of those time table maps 
where that particular railway’s terri- 
tory has swollen while all the rest of 
the United States looks as though it 
had just taken the Hollywood diet. 

In the third place, fundamental 
conditions in many foreign countries 
are improving more rapidly than is 
dreamt of in the statistician’s philoso- 
phy. 
In the fourth place, the importance 
of so-called smaller markets is con- 
stantly increasing and is often over- 
looked by some exporters. I know 
of one manufacturer who has built up 
a profitable export business, in spite 
of a peculiar competitive situation. 
But this export business is in the 
South Sea Islands, San Salvador and 
other markets off the beaten track, 
and the company does not sell a dol- 
lar’s worth in any of the major export 
markets. 

Statistics show that total manufac- 
tured exports during 1929 ran 22 per 
cent over 1928 and were the largest 
of any normal year in history. But 

(Continued on page 461) 
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A new Service Policy 


HEN you buy an automo- 

bile, four things are essen- 
tialifyou are toenjoy completely 
satisfactory ownership: The car 
must be designed and built right. 
It must be delivered to you by 
the dealer in proper condition. 
It must be inspected by the 
dealer during the initial driving 
period. And thereafter it must 
be inspected by the dealer peri- 
odically to make certain that it 
is thoroughly oiled and greased 
and all moving parts are oper- 
ating properly. 

The Oakland Eight and Pon- 
tiac Big Six are outstanding examples of sound engi- 
neering and careful manufacture. And the Oakland 
Motor Car Company through its dealer organiza- 
tion has made full provision to assure your enjoy- 
ment of these inherent advantages for many years. 


Throughout the United States are thousands of 
competent Oakland-Pontiac service organizations. 
The efficient service they render has been of value 
toowners everywhere. And now, to provide an even 
broader, more helpful service, Oakland and its deal- 
ers have inaugurated a new Owner Service Policy. 


When you take delivery of your car, the dealer will 
hand you this policy in printed form—backed by 
both himself and the Oakland Motor Car Company. 


Under its provisions there is 2o charge for labor or 
for parts replaced under the standard warranty which 
covers a period of either 90 days or 4000 miles, 
whichever occurs first. And this service will be 
rendered by any Oakland-Pontiac dealer anywhere 
in the United States upon presentation of the 
owner’s identification card. 


There are other features of the policy which make 
for satisfaction from the start. Your car is thor- 
oughly inspected, adjusted and lubricated before 


the initial driving period the 
dealer making delivery gives ‘wo 
free inspections and adjustments 
to make certain that all vital 
parts are working properly. 


At the end of 500 miles he will 
give your car a road test; check 
and adjust the ignition, the car- 
buretor and timing; inspect the 
lubricant in the engine, rear axle 
and transmission; adjust the 
brakes; and test and fill the 
battery. 


At the end of 1500 miles there 
is another group of inspections 
and adjustments—which constitute a precaution- 
ary rechecking to insure satisfactory service. These 
include road testing; aligning front wheels; tuning 
the engine; checking and adjusting brakes, steer- 
ing gear and fan belt; checking the radiator, tire 
inflation and the operation of lights; tightening 
all body and chassis bolts; testing and filling the 
battery; and giving the car a complete oiling and 
greasing. All of these operations are performed 
without charge except for the oil and grease used. 


And finally, the dealer will provide, at regular 90- 
day intervals, the exclusive Oakland-Pontiac3-Point 
Free Adjustment Service which comprises checking 
and adjusting the ignition, carburetor and timing. 


5 5 7 


This new service policy is still another reason why 
you should investigate Oakland or Pontiac before 
you buy any car in either price class. It provides 
definite protection to your investment. And it 
affords the best possible evidence that Oakland 
Eight and Pontiac Big Six are cars of high quality. 
For such a service policy could be applied only to 
cars that are soundly engineered and built of fine 
materials to exacting standards of accuracy. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 


Lady Pepperell Check Shows 


Response from Radio Listeners 


A questionnaire mailed to morning listeners 


drew 756 replies. 


These proved present- 


day housewives are vitally interested in 
home decoration and eager for information 


on how to make their homes more attractive. 


O discover the direction of 

listener interest in the Lady 

Pepperell weekly national 

-broadcast of fifteen minutes 
was the purpose of a questionnaire 
mailed by the Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Company to 2,359 Pepperell 
radio “fans.” 

This two-page questionnaire not 
only indicated the reception habits of 
radio listeners, but also served as 
index of the type of subjects women 
follow regularly on the air. 

The Lady Pepperell broadcast en- 
deavored to interest women in the use 
of Lady Pepperell sheets and other 
products by showing how they apply 
to the decoration of the home. 
Weekly broadcasts consisted of talks 
on many phases of interior decoration. 
To obtain inquiries, the talks were 
published in booklet form and were 
offered to listeners, as well as dis- 
tributed to Lady Pepperell dealers for 
the edification of their sales clerks. 

From the general attitude of the 


questionnaire answers, it is evident 
that women today are whole-heartedly 
interested in interior decoration. One 
woman wrote: ‘My idea may not be 
worth much, but, such as it is, I shall 
pass it on. It is this: suppose 
women with a limited amount to re- 
furnish their homes were to write in 
to you describing, briefly, the present 
furnishing, style of furniture, drapes, 
etc., together with the amount of 
money they feel they can spare for 
redecorating. | Could you not give 
them suggestions in your later talks 
on kinds of materials that would har- 
monize and give them something new 
and refreshing to look at? This may 
sound like a large order and may not 
be feasible.” 

Of a total of 2,359 questionnaires 
sent, 756 answers were received. The 
summary of these answers follows: 

Question: Do you listen to the 
Lady Pepperell radio broadcasts every 
Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock, 
Eastern Standard Time? 
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BY HERBERT 
KERKOW 


Answers: 

Re ere rr 711 

Pree eee eer 20 

ES occ aon ee eS 25 
MD on 5c ckedeseee hon 756 

Question: How many of these 


broadcasts have you listened to? 
Answers: 
Listened to 1 to 5 talks.... 300 
Listened to 5 to 10 talks... 203 
Listened to over 10 talks. . 207 
Listened to none (no radio) 1 
DE ik ctvae es enceaas 45 


re eet 756 

Apparently a great many women 
enjoy the Lady Pepperell talks enough 
to sit down often to listen in on the 
radio. 

Question: Shall I continue these 
broadcasts after March 26, when the 
last one in the present series will be 
given. Do you want more of them? 

Answers: 

ee reer ere 699 
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Represented 
Nationally by 


DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 
New York 


SAWYER-FERGUSON 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago 


HE thorough manner in which the NEWS LEADER 


covers its territory is unique among the newspapers 
of America. 


Richmond reads the NEWS LEADER. It is in 98 5/10% 


en 
oh of all Richmond homes every evening. This intensive 
he 


coverage of a most productive market is a most eco- 
nomical “buy” for the advertiser. 
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Ne rs SE ta a a er os 8 
BE 3 eto one eat 49 
SN ndak eae oe yaa ees 756 


Question: What ideas would you 
like to see discussed in future broad- 
casts? 

While 188 women did not answer 
this question, most others had a host 
of interesting ideas. The subjects 
cover the general decoration of the 
home, color schemes, other uses for 
Pepperell yard goods, spring house- 
cleaning ideas, etc. Nearly a hundred 
said they were pleased with the 
broadcasts as they were and preferred 
to have them continue along the same 
lines. 

Question: How would you im- 
prove these broadcasts? 

Many women desired more infor- 
mation about Lady Pepperell sheets, 
particularly as to uses other than 
for bedding. Ninety-eight housewives 
declared themselves perfectly satisfied 
with the broadcasts as they are. 
Otherwise the answers were not very 
informative, as might be expected in 
a question of this type. 

Question: Do you use Lady Pep- 
perell colored sheets? 


Answers: 

Oe Ge coe cae ale 203 

re roe re ry 533 

MEE. Jv pice coven e wale e week 20 
TN re a ed 756 


It is interesting to note that of the 
533 women who answer “No” to the 
direct question, no less than ninety- 
seven stated that they would buy them 
later when they next needed sheets, 
or at spring house-cleaning time. A 
strong enough impression was made 
through the broadcasting to make 
them real potential customers for 
Lady Pepperell colored sheets. 

Question: Did you buy Lady 
Pepperell colored sheets because you 
heard about them on the radio? 


Answers: 

RA ac eh Dh su Scchtiven gant Se 244 

a a i Mi ae Aire g ig 351 

NN iat es ere a ile yale 161 
ee Pe ee 756 


It will be noted that 244 women 
answered this question in the affirma- 
tive, while to the question, “Do you 
use Lady Pepperell colored sheets?” 
203 women answered “Yes.” The 
apparent discrepancy probably can be 
laid to the fact that Lady Pepperell 
colored sheets make ideal Christmas 
gifts, wedding presents, etc. 

Question: If you do not own any 
Lady Pepperell colored sheets, will 
you tell me why you don’t? 

Answers to this question point to 


the fact that a great many women 
have a supply of sheets at present, 
but expect to buy Lady Pepperell 
colored sheets next time. About 
seventy positively said that they 
would prefer Lady Pepperell. Some 
prefer white sheets; others thought 
that colored sheets would fade and 
seemed skeptical about them. About 
twenty-five stated that the sheets are 
too expensive. 

Question: Do you use Lady Pep- 
perell white sheets? 


Answers: 

Mt  Cckea ee caerakreicnee 283 

Pc vere eekas setae 417 

EE Gada meusa a Anes 56 
TN itd he od oie 756 


Over one-third of those answering, 
or 283, are now using Lady Pep- 
perell white sheets. 

Several women expressed an inter- 
est in securing yard goods from Lady 
Pepperell for purposes other than 
sheets. Here is one such letter: 


Fire Detector Demonstration 


“I received your two books and 
they are splendid. Such nice ideas 
and I really enjoy your broadcasts, 
I live in a cottage, and when I am 
doing up my rooms I always have 
the radio going. My bedroom is off 
my dining-room and I always have 
the door open. It is a good size, 
square on the north side, and the 
walls are white, a rose pattern with 
a little other colors, the woodwork is 
white. I have rose side curtains and 
white scrim curtains with a block 
pattern in rose, rose shades on lights 
and bed lights, also rose spread, It 
is very pretty, but just lacks some- 
thing in being cozy. One side of the 
room has the radiator. It is bronzed 
nicely and the other side is a small 
marble basin. An idea came to me 
this morning—why couldn’t I have a 
top made for my radiator and fix it 
up for a dressing table? What color 
would go with rose for my curtain 
on the table, if you think it a good 
idea?” 


a 


Given by Model on Salesman’s Car 


MINIATURE portable model 
of a fire detection system is 
used by salesmen of the Pa- 
cific Fire Extinguisher Com- 

pany to demonstrate their product. 
This model, carried on the rear of 
the salesman’s car, is built in two sec- 
tions. When the case containing the 
apparatus is opened, there is displayed 
a pictorial representation of a four- 
story building with a street fire alarm 
box on the corner and a miniature 
fire house. By dropping a panel, the 
salesman shows the interior of a four- 
story building in which the fire de- 
tection system has been installed, in- 
cluding the detector, fire detector cir- 


cuit, control unit, local alarm, etc. 
The essential unit of this system is 
the device installed in the ceiling, 
throughout a plant, which detects the 
fire. Should a fire occur, the heat 
from it affects the detector in such a 
manner that it causes a fire signal to 
be transmitted to the central station. 

In this model, a detector is con- 
nected to an extension cord equipped 
with a plug which can be inserted 
into a jack underneath the control 
unit as shown in the accompanying 
photo. Merely by holding the senst- 
tive detector in his hand, the salesman 
can cause the detector to send in an 
alarm. 
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es -has-had 


136. Months, of-G Continuous 


Los Angeles \ Prosperity 


World's Richest per 
| Capita Market — 


According to the Nation’s Business, an accepted authority on national busi- 
ness conditions, Los Angeles has been in the “White Spot” more since the War | 
than any other metropolitan area in the country. | 


In the 136 months from January, 1919, to May, 1930, business conditions in Los | 
Angeles have been reported ‘“‘good” 121 months, 15 months have been reported ‘‘fair”’ | 
and NONE HAVE BEEN REPORTED “QUIET.” 


Once a merchandiser has established distribution of his product in Los Angeles he may 
be assured of a continuously increasing business, contingent only upon the merits of his | 
merchandise and the energy of his own organization. 

| 


- - - here is an ideal Market. In size the Fifth in the Nation, in buying power 
per capita the First, the Los Angeles Area offers unusual opportunities for large sales vol- 
ume at low cost. 


and the leading Daily newspaper in this great, rich field is 
The Los Angeles Evening Herald. With a circulation larger 
by thousands than any other Los Angeles Daily—and this 
circulation concentrated 96.1% right in Los Angeles and 
immediate suburbs—it offers to the merchandiser an unequaled 
advertising buy. 


We say in all sincerity that— 
ANY SCHEDULE DESIGNED TO COVER LOS ANGELES SHOULD BEGIN WITH THE 


LOS ANGELES 
Representatives 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY RAY MILLER JOHN H. LEDERER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
342 Madison Ave. General Motors Bldg. 326 Madison Hearst Bldg. 
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Southern Resort Ensemble 


RIGHTER 


SUGGESTED COLOUR ENSEMBLES 
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| JOHNSTON & MURPHY CORRECT FOOTWEAR | 


i 
a 


i 


Giving the male purchaser authentic style information, such as the Johnston 
& Murphy “Guide,” brings vividly to his attention the imporiance of shoes. 


Johnston & Murphy Seeks Shoe 
Volume through Style Program 


Y emphasizing the correct shoe 

for the male attire ensemble, 
B Johnston & Murphy not only 

sells more shoes, but also in- 
creases the importance of the shoe as 
an element of dress, minimizes incor- 
rect style selection and draws addi- 
tional trade from other departments 
of the men’s wear store to the shoe 
counter. 

As a leading shoe manufacturer, 
Johnston & Murphy does more than 
merely preach correct styling. In the 
medium of a “‘Gentlemen’s Guide to 
Correct Dress,’ this concern influences 
the male clothes purchaser stylistically 
and gives him practical hints on how 
to apply the styling. The ‘““Gentlemen’s 
Guide to Correct Dress” is an artis- 
tically planned and printed book of 
twenty-four pages, size ten-by-twelve 
and one-fourth inches, in which the 
male dress ensemble of all occasions 
is shown in detail, flanked by a page 
illustrated in color of the correct 
Johnston & Murphy shoe to fit into 
this ensemble. Several copies of this 
book are placed on counters and 
tables in the different departments of 
the larger men’s wear retailers thus 
constantly keeping patrons in touch 
with the ensemble idea. 

The value of this book to men 
shoppers is briefly summarized in the 
introduction thus: 

“To learn the essential rules of 


This manufacturer found that shoes were the step- 
children of most men’s wardrobes. So they prepared 
two booklets showing that shoes are not mere cover- 
ing for the feet but important factors in correct 
dress ensemble—and the dealers using these booklets 
have seen their sales mount gratifyingly ever since. 


BY C. OVERMAN 
Johnston & Murphy, Newark, New Jersey 


dress by experience is costly and time 
consuming. To our knowledge, they 
have appeared from season to season 
as isolated discussions in style publi- 
cations, but this is the first time they 
have been brought together in con- 
nected, handy reference form, in such 
a graphic digest as follows in these 
pages. With the ensemble appearance 
of men’s dress in mind, Johnston & 
Murphy offers you a correct shoe for 
every ensemble and every occasion.” 
Following this manifesto are shown 
ten men’s ensembles,—Southern re- 
sort, informal day wear (two varia- 
tions), golf, riding, traveling, Fall 
country, semi-formal day, formal day 
and dinner dress. Thus ten types of 
styles of Johnston & Murphy shoes are 
recommended to carry through the 
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style of the ensemble described. With 
the exception of one or two fairly well 
standardized ensembles, each ensemble 
is shown in from two to four varia- 
tions of main coloring. 

Giving the male purchaser authen- 
tic style information such as_ this 
guide, brings vividly to his attention 
the importance of the shoe. In addi- 
tion, it is essentially helpful. The 
man who follows the rulings of this 
guide can make no mistakes in dress. 
Left for inspection in men’s shops this 
guide helps to bring the purchaser of 
any item in the ensemble down to the 
shoe department. 

Perhaps most important of all the 
advantages of this ensemble styling 
idea is that it increases the sale of 

(Continued on page 459) 
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‘Who is your father ? asked the captate 


ND the lad was hired as carpenter’s 
assistant when he answered, ‘‘ He was 
Jack Adams, commander of the Reliance.”’ 


Do names, antecedents, mean much to 
you? Identity is the safeguard of every 
buyer, whether in choosing men or mater- 
ials. It protects you when selecting letter- 
head paper of moderate price. 


Printers know Caslon Bond as the thor- 
oughbred bond paper which brought 
watermarked identity into the popular- 
priced field. And more, they know the 
clean-cut performance that its uniform 
quality brings, whether it is used on a 
printing press or in a typewriter. 


There is no mystery about the charac- 
ter of Caslon Bond. Advantageous loca- 
tion, strategic manufacturing advantages, 
a revolutionary invention, and laboratory 
control give this paper unusual quality at 
unusual price. 


But check up for yourself. Like any new 
member of the crew, Caslon Bond has 
references, too. You’ll find full testimony 
in the book that continues to arouse so 
much interest, ‘‘ Hidden Gold in the Bond 
Field.’’ So that you will know the facts, 
write for this book, and get samples of 
Caslon Bond in white and twelve colors 
from your printer or paper merchant. 


HIDDEN GOLD 
iv the Bond Field 


Just as the Jolly Roger 
sailed for the last time 
over her familiar 
course, the opportunity 
is still open. Write for 
one of the remaining 
copies of this free book. 


CASLON 
BOND 


The popular-priced paper for business 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY - Manufacturers - 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


Clark Completes His 
History of Manufactures 


The recent publication of the second 
and third volumes of Victor S. Clark’s 
‘History of Manufactures in the United 
States” (McGraw-Hill Book Company for 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington) 
completes a great undertaking of real 
value to every student of the growth and 
development of American industry. No 
advertising manager (still less agency) and 
no sales manager can afford to be ignorant 
or ill-informed about the origins of his 
business and its past vicissitudes. 

This monumental work is equivalent in 
its contents to eight or ten ordinary-sized 
volumes. It contains an enormous amount 
of detail—all the false starts of every 
kind of manufacture—but the detail is not 
irrelevant and is rendered available by the 
elaborate index to each volume and by 
the comparatively simple system of ar- 
rangement of so much varied matter. This 
system is a combination of the chrono- 
logical and the topical. The three volumes 
break up the chronology as follows: 1, 
from the remote colonial beginnings to the 
Civil War; II, from 1860 to 1893; and 
III, from 1893 to 1928. 

Beginnings are possibly overstressed. At 
any rate, the post-war years are skimped 
in proportion to the ancient history of the 
years before 1914, as will be seen from 
these figures: in Vol. III the years from 
1893 to 1914 get nearly 300 pages and 
the years after 1914 only one-fifth as 
many. This is partly because the work 
as originally planned ended with 1914. 
The author’s additions to bring it to date 
are not on the same scale as the first 
parts. And recent history is, of course, 
never so easy to put in perspective. 

Within the individual volume the ar- 
rangement is mainly topical, industries 
being grouped under their common raw 
materials, and each volume or era being 
introduced and closed with a general sum- 
mary of trends, and—what is even more 
difficult to find elsewhere—a sketch of in- 
ternational trade and the influence of 
Europe on America. So to a very unusual 
degree, especially in what we may call a 
business book, here we have a combina- 
tion of many, many facts (each with its 
neat little foot-note authority), and the 
broad, economic and philosophical inter- 
pretation of causes and tendencies and 
evolutions. Every single tree is photo- 
graphed, but you can see the forest as 
well as the individual stumps, saplings 
and trees. 

The index, unfortunately, is built on 
the basis of items and firm names and 
place names; and does not contain head- 
ings for the economic generalizations: no 
Mergers or Combinations—and not enough 
entries under Competition or even the old 
term Trusts. If you were to judge by the 
index (which might be misleading) there 
is no mention of advertising for the years 
1860-1893, and only seven allusions to 
this important aid to America’s manufac- 
turers in the pages devoted to the last 
fifteen years, which is only to say that 
the book is better than the index! 
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To give an idea of the method of treat- 
ment of individual industries, the main 
subject headings in the chapter on silk in 
the years from 1860-1914 are: Rapid 
Growth, Geography, Specialization of 
Process, Technical Progress, Fabrics and 
Organization. The last of these topics 
deals with attempted associations, the rea- 
son why they were loose, infrequent and 
ineffective, early silk duties, and the be- 
ginnings of the artificial silk industry. 

A critical bibliography of seven pages 
is supplemented by a long alphabetical 
(not topical) list of authorities, so that 
this work by this means and by the 
copious foot-notes serves to guide to 
original documents, many unprinted, the rare 
student who is not satisfied with the huge 
amount of information that is presented in 
these volumes. This history should be a 
veritable treasury for advertising agencies 
and advertising department heads trying to 
orient themselves in new industries. And 
what a source for “institutional’’ booklets 
and advertising copy! 


Eastman as Inventor 
and Merchandiser 


A biography of George Eastman is im- 
portant because, as Professor Seligman 
says in the introduction to ‘George East- 
man” by Carl W. Ackerman (Houghton 
Mifflin Company), “So far as we know, 
Mr. Eastman was the first manufacturer in 
the United States to formulate and to put 
into practice the modern policy of large- 
scale production at low costs for a world 
market, backed by scientific research and 
extensive advertising.” 

Ackerman develops the growth of 
Eastman as a business man very fully 
largely through Eastman’s confidential cor- 
respondence. As early as 1879, Eastman 
had established four principles: (1) pro- 
duction in large quantities by machinery, 
(2) low prices to increase the usefulness 
of his products, (3) foreign as well as 
domestic distribution, (4) extensive ad- 
vertising as well as selling by demonstra- 
tion. 

The extent of Eastman advertising is 
shown in the June, 1900, issue of Kodak 
Trade Circular announcing “the mediums 
we are using have an aggregate circula- 
tion of over 6,000,000 copies an issue and 
we are not using them once but many 
times—most of them every issue.” Then 
follows a list of current advertising inser- 
tions from three to one page in over thirty 
national circulation publications. 

Eastman must be considered not only as 
an inventor but a shrewd merchandiser. 
When a new situation arose, he estab- 
lished a policy and stuck to it thenceforth, 
until it proved inadequate. In dealer re- 
lations he “always attempted to lead in- 
stead of force the dealer.’ When estab- 
lishing his chain of retail stores and 
dealers complained, he pointed out the 
advantages to the dealer. Thus: ‘Expe- 
rience has shown us that the amount of 
kodak goods that can be sold is largely 
dependent upon the advertising and the 
prominence with which the goods are pre- 
sented. It follows naturally that wherever 


we have established branch houses, trade 
has grown very materially and the effect 
has been not to decrease the sales of our 
dealer, but to increase them.” 

Eastman explains his selection of the 
camera’s name thus: ‘kodak is not a for- 
eign name or word; it was constructed by 
me to serve a definite purpose. It has 
these merits as a trade-mark word: it js 
short, incapable of mispronunciation, and 
it does not resemble anything in the art 
and cannot be associated with anything in 
the art.” 


Experiences of 3,000 Firms 
in Letter- Writing 


In “Letters That Sell—And Why” 
(Dartnell Corporation) Cameron McPher- 
son peddles no panaceas for letter writing. 
His 250-page book is eminently practical, 
giving the reader the benefit of the expe- 
rience of 3,000 business firms as well as 
that of the author, whose business has 
been built largely through the sales letter. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
“Things that Make a Letter Pull,” in such 
topics as “The Well-Planned Letter,” “All- 
Important First Paragraph,” ‘Handling, 
Price,” “Enclosures, right and wrong,” 
“Return cards?’ “Appearance,” “The Im- 
portance of the List,’’ etc. 

The author demonstrates that he has 
acquired the blessed habit of proving a 
principle by quoting from one or more 
successful letters. Another habit of his 
that any user of letters may well acquire 
is that of being meaty, time-saving, get- 
ting to the crux of the point quickly. 

In the second half of this admirable 
volume, ‘Letters That Made Good and 
Why,” McPherson devotes almost a hun- 
dred pages to discussion, analysis and ex- 
ample of letters that get inquiries, leads 
for salesmen, win back old customers, 
back up the catalog, sell advertising, col- 
lect old accounts, bring people into stores, 
extend the season’s greetings. 

Every page of this book is readable. 
Perhaps this is true because glittering 
generalities are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Both the neopyhte and the hard- 
ened veteran should have a copy. 


A Bad World— 
and No Cure 


In “King Mob” (Harcourt, Brace & 
Company), Frank K. Notch (whom we 
are told is a well-known writer in dis- 
guise, which is vindicated by the obvious 
hastiness of the book’s writing), leaves 
the reader with a bad taste for the world 
in which he lives, without presenting the 
semblance of a cure. The author commits 
lese majesty against King Mob. 

He protests the power of organized 
advertising, super-salesmanship, the Book 
Clubs. He hates the tendency toward 
popularization. He raises the question of 
the survival of King Individual through- 
out the book, and in the last chapter, “The 
Rescue of the Individual,” he woefully 
begs the question. He has no tangible 
remedy. 

This book is in some respects another 
Chase and Schlink, but with an attempted 
philosophical tone. In his philosophical 
ruminations the author advances beyond 
the ground of the authors of “Your 
Money’s Worth.” He finds “a growing 
dominion, in so many fields, of a mon- 
strous thing called the Mob, which is 
swallowing up the sensitiveness we have 
gained in many, many centuries of refine- 
ment, and throwing us back into 4 
primordial coarseness and brutishness.” 
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Bata, European Shoe Magnate, 
Starts Attack on U. S. Market 


Selecting Chicago as a sales laboratory, 
Tomas Bata, European shoe magnate, 
has entered upon an _ experiment 
which, if successful, may mean a 
eneral invasion of Bata shoe stores 
throughout the United States. Mr. 
Bata, pronounced Bot-ya, is one of 
the most remarkable industrial figures 
in the Old World today. 

It is said that there is not a town or 
city of more than 6,000 persons in 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Ru- 
mania, Holland, Denmark, Norway or 
Egypt but has a Bata shoe store upon 
its Main Street. Bata is reported to 
be planning a general invasion of the 
American market, the Chinese market 
and envisions a chain of shoe stores 
that will circle the globe. 

Only as recently as 1894 he was 
manufacturing shoes by hand in Zlin, 
Austria. His fathers before him for 
generations had been shoemakers, al- 
ways working by hand, in the same 
village. In 1894 he started a two- 
man shoe factory, after reading that 
shoes were made elsewhere by ma- 
chinery. 

The machinery idea intrigued him and 
he bought machinery. He found that 
profits came easier after that. His 
factory grew. In 1904 he arrived in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, with several of 
his factory workers. They all got 
jobs as ordinary shoe factory hands. 
Their idea was to learn as much as 
possible about American production 
methods. Apparently they learned 
well, for after their return to Zlin, a 
mountain village near Prague, Bata’s 
plant began to expand. During the 
world war, when Austria seized the 
plant and ran it as a government fac- 
tory, they were making 6,000 pairs 
of shoes a day. Today the plant em- 
ploys 6,000 persons and the output is 
40,000 shoes daily. Output is valued 
at $35,000,000 a year. 

Tomas Bata has been elected mayor 
of Zlin and, it is said, ranks almost 
as a feudal baron in the town where 
his fathers for generations were mod- 
est shoemakers. He has built more 
than 2,000 company houses, with 
bathroom and electricity in each, and 
tents these at about one-half the cost 
of similar homes to others. 

He has developed a system for sup- 
plying his workers with all their 
needs, from salt fish to baby buggies, 
at prices which have all but driven 
the shopkeepers of the village mad. 
He has an enormous restaurant where 
three meals a day are served at ex- 
tremely low prices. 


As a part of his expansion plan he 
has established a school where work- 
ers in his plant can be educated. 
Many of them labor in the morning 
and go to school in the afternoon. 
Among the studies are foreign lan- 
guages, chain store operation, intez- 
national finance, money values, 
customs, etc. 

When a student-worker has complet- 
ed his studies a new store is estab- 
lished somewhere in the world and 
he is placed in charge. Bata is care- 
fully feeling out American reactions 
to his shoes, which sell in Chicago 
for $3.95 a pair, and, it is reported, 
he plans to have a national chain go- 
ing throughout the United States 
within two years unless reverses de- 
velop. 

It is said that proposed tariff legis- 
lation in Washington, now pending, 
is aimed directly at Bata, who has 
been called the Henry Ford of 
Czecho-Slovakia, the land into which 
Zlin fell with the remapping of 
Europe after the war. 

Ludwig Zapletal is in charge of Bata’s 
seven Chicago stores. Until the 
opening of the Bata stores several de- 
partment stores sold his shoes. One 
of Bata’s Chicago stores is on State 
Street, in the Loop. Another is on 
South Halsted Street. Others are 
scattered through widely divergent 
communities; that is, communities 
varying in income and social stand- 
ing. 

Bata is feeling out his market, learn- 
ing, working methodically to learn. 
When he comes he will finance his 
own business. Like Ford, the bankers 
do not especially care for him. He 
has too much money and is too inde- 
pendent of them. 

The man’s sales mind is illustrated 
by his motto—Nas Zakaznik—Nos 
Pan, which means: “Our customer— 
our boss.” 


Zenith Radio to Enter 
Refrigerator Field 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago, 
is preparing to manufacture and mar- 
ket electrical refrigerators. This in- 
formation comes with the an- 
nouncement that the Zenith Radio 
Distributing Corporation has been 
formed under Illinois law to manufac- 
ture and deal in electric refrigerators 
and other electric appliances. 

A similar organization will be formed 
under Delaware laws. 


Leroy W. Staunton, who has been 
appointed assistant to M. C. Rypin- 
ski at Westinghouse Electric. 


Westinghouse Names 


Radio Executives; 
Rypinski Head 


M. C. Rypinski has been «ppointed 
manager of the radio department of 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, with Leroy W. 
Staunton as his assistant. Both 
pioneers in the radio industry, Mr. 
Rypinski comes from retirement to 
his new position, while Mr. Staunton 
is a former account executive of 
Hanff-Metzger Company, assisting 
with the Kolster radio account. Mr. 
Rypinski was vice-president of Kol- 
ster from 1925 until his retirement 
in 1928. 

C. Hart Collins has been named mer- 
chandising manager of the depart- 
ment, with J. A. Duncan assistant at 
the Los Angeles offices. Ralph Aus- 
trian has been appointed to assist Mr. 
Collins, being in charge of retail dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Collins has been with various 
English radio companies and is an 
organizer of the British Broadcasting 
Company and a pioneer of the British 
Radio Manufacturers’ Association and 
Executive Council, Mr. Duncan was 
formerly Northwestern district radio 
sales manager for the Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Company. Mr. Aus- 
trian was with the Aeolian Company 
in 1929, organizing the sales force. 


Plough, Inc., Memphis chemical house, 
will start a campaign in daily newspapers 
and Sunday rotogravure sections this 
month on Mon Secret, a cream deodorant. 
The product will be sold in tubes and 
jars. 
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Macaroni Industry Completes Plans 
for Four-Year $1,300,000 Program 


Six women’s magazines—Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, McCall’s, Pictorial Review, 
Good Housekeeping and _ Better 
Homes and Gardens—will be the 
principal media in a four-year $1,- 
300,000 cooperative campaign of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association, to start, under the di- 
rection of the Millis Advertising 
Company, next October. 

The advertisements will be couponed, 
asking readers to send for the Energy 
Trio Cook Book, which will suggest 
new methods of preparing macaroni 
products. The association expects to 
distribute 100,000 copies of this book 
in the first six months of the cam- 
paign. A recipe contest, with awards 
totaling $5,000, will also be featured. 
Advertising will also be run in busi- 
ness publications. 

The entire cost of the program in the 
first fourteen months, from May 1, 
1930, to July 1, 1931, will be $266,- 
399.50, divided as follows: magazine 
advertising space, $202,600; recipe 
contest costs, $6,250; advertising 
preparation costs, $15,500; educa- 
tional department, $7,353; Energy 
Trio Cook Book, $7,500; association 
dues, $3,392.50; merchandising direc- 
tor—salary and expenses—$12,454; 
‘Every Month’’ bulletin to members 
-—multigraphing and mailing—$350; 
advertising portfolio and other tie- 
ups, $3,650; publicity, $1,300; trade 
paper advertising space, $3,570; com- 
mittee expense—travel and hotel costs 
only—$1,150; cost of monthly and 
semi-annual audits, $1,330. 

In the contests $500 first prizes will 
be awarded for the best recipes, re- 
spectively, on macaroni, spaghetti and 
egg noodles. There will be a number 
of small awards in each group. 

The association anticipates a fund of 
$1,300,000 for a four-year program, 
ending in the spring of 1933. Aside 
from canned spaghetti, which is a 
small factor in the business, there is 
now no generally distributed national 
brand of macaroni products, R. Webb 
Sparks, director of research of the 
Millis Advertising Company,  ex- 
plained to SALES MANAGEMENT, in 
outlining a research program which 
has just been completed in prepara- 
tion for the national campaign. 
“Despite this fact,” Mr. Sparks said, 
“the sale of macaroni products in this 
country has continued to increase year 
by year. 

“It was found, in interviewing 2,500 
housewives in the East, South and 


Middlewest, that the average home 
manager serves macaroni to her fam- 
ily on an average of only once every 
two weeks. The percentages for 
servings ran as follows: once a week, 
28 per cent; twice a month, 18 per 
cent; once a month, 16 per cent; less 
than once a month, 14 per cent; un- 
able to say, 12 per cent; twice a week, 
8 per cent; oftener than twice a week, 
4 per cent. 

“The percentage of the women who 
were ‘unable to say’ how often they 
served macaroni is significant, indicat- 
ing that they were not particularly 
conscious of it as a menu item. 
“Inquiry as to the number of ways 
the housewife knew for serving 
macaroni brought out the fact that 
most of them knew only one recipe, 
which they used whenever they had 
the dish. Some women knew as 
many as four or five, but the average 
was only about two. A comparison 
revealed that the women who knew 
the most recipes served the food most 
often, pointing to dissemination of 
recipe information as a logical means 
of increasing consumption. 
“Spaghetti proved less popular than 
macaroni in the homes covered in this 
survey, the frequency of serving be- 
ing: once a week, 25 per cent; twice 
a month, 22 per cent; once a month, 
17 per cent; less often than once a 


_ month, 13 per cent; unable to say, 11 


per cent; twice a week, 8 per cent; 
oftener than twice a week, 4 per cent. 
“The homes included in this survey 
were of all classes. The evidence 
gathered is in line with production 
figures for the industry, which indi- 
cated that Americans consume about 
480,000,000 pounds of macaroni 
products annually—an average of 
about four pounds per capita. This 
is insignificant when one considers 
that the per capita consumption of 
bread is 121.6 pounds, and of white 
potatoes 235.8 pounds. Even the 
sweet potato is eaten to the extent of 
35.64 pounds per capita each year! 
“The third important macaroni prod- 
uct, egg noodles, enjoys even less. 
general favor than either macaroni or 
spaghetti. Inquiry showed the fol- 
lowing percentages for serving of egg 
noodles among the housewives inter- 
viewed: once a week, 22 per cent; 
twice a month, 21 per cent; unable to 
say, 19 per cent; once a month, 15 
per cent; less often than once a 
month, 14 per cent; twice a week, 5 
per cent; oftener than once a week, 4 
per cent. 


Sheaffer Pen Seeks 
$10,000,000 Sales; 
Biggest Campaign 


On the theory that “business is pretty 
nearly what you make it,’ W. A. 
Sheaiter Pen Company, Chicago, has 
“appreciably increased” its advertising 
and sales efforts this year and intends 
to lift its volume above the $10,000,- 
000 mark, H. E. Waldron, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, told SaLes 
MANAGEMENT this week. 

The advertising budget is based on 
anticipated sales. The program in- 
cludes full page advertisements in 
color and four-page sections in metro- 
politan newspapers, rotogravure space 
in smaller cities and black and white 
in others. ‘We are also concentrat- 
ing on color pages in leading weekly 
and monthly magazines,’ Mr. Wald- 
ron said. The colored advertisements, 
just inaugurated in thirty-five news- 
papers, are an innovation, and it was 
only after strenuous efforts that the 
Sheaffer company induced many of 
the newspapers to carry them. A test 
campaign in color in two newspapers 
proved so effective, however, that the 
company was determined to extend it. 
In the present campaign Sheaffer is 
emphasizing a new balanced pen, first 
put on the market last year. “Today,” 
Mr. Waldron continued, “eighty per 
cent of our business is on this line.” 
Most of the company’s success has 
come from its ‘‘Lifetime’’ pen, he ex- 
plained. For five years this pen had 
been sold as the “manifold,” and at 
the time the change of name was 
made it accounted for only 5 per cent 
of its business. As a result of the 
advertising value of the new name, 
and the extensive publicity given it, 
“three-fourths of our business is now 
on this one item, which sells at the 
highest price of anything we have.” 
The newest Sheaffer product is a pen 
which carries, on a gold band around 
it, a facsimile signature of its owner. 
“We sell it on the idea that you can 
identify check or other signatures of 
yours by comparing them with that on 
your pen,” 


South American Plant 
Planned by Goodyear 


Goodyear Tite & Rubber Company 
will establish soon its fifth foreign 
plant, near Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
P. W. Litchfield, president, an- 
nounced this week. The plant, to 
have a capacity of 1,000 tires and 
tubes daily, and to be in operation 
by February 1, will employ 400 peo- 
ple. 
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Announcing an 


ADDITIONAL 
NEW COURSE 


to the Institute’s Training for Business Men 


pie months ago the Institute 
announced a new series of Executive 
Training Courses. 

Now an additional new Course—in 
Production Management—is ready. 

This means that Institute training of 
the very latest type is available to fit 
your own personal needs, no matter 
what major department of business you 
are in—Production, Marketing, Finance, 
or General Executive Work. 

In years, no Institute announcement 
has caused as much comment as the 
announcement of these new Courses. 

Why? 

Simply because the need for this new 
type of training is so great. Simply because 
industry is at this moment in such des- 
perate need of men who can organize and 
conduct the affairs of an entire business 
or of an important department. 


What would a merger do to 
your job? 


Old jobs, old functions, old activities are 
being remorselessly altered or cast aside. 
On all sides, companies are merging and 
old employees are being dropped off. On 
all sides new inventions are putting old 
methods of manufacture into the dis- 
card. Small companies are being put to 
a new and challenging test by the com- 
petition of large companies. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Whether you are in a small company 
or a great corporation, everywhere you 
hear warnings to look out for your job, 
to prepare for a new form of competition. 

Is there any security for the individual 
in an era such as this? 

Yes. Mergers and reorganizations are 
merely deep breaths in healthy growth. 
Their basis is economy. Their promise 
is greater chance for the individual. For 
every job wiped out, there is a bigger 
opportunity in a more profitable field. 

There is an abundance of these jobs. 
But there is a shortage of men to handle 
them. A well-known New York banker 
said recently, “Inthenearfuture, America 
is facing a shortage of 125,000 properly 
trained executives.” 

For men trained in management the 
rewards are immediate. That is why 
the Institute’s new courses are manage- 
ment courses. 


Prominent Contributors 


In preparing the new Courses, the Insti- 
tute went to the outstanding business 
leaders of the country and asked for their 
aid and cooperation. Among the many 


men who have gladly contributed are: 
Joseru P. Day, President, Joseph P. Day, 
Inc., Real Estate; Hon. Witt H. Hays, 
President, Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., formerly U. S. 
Postmaster General; Bruce Barton, Chair- 
man of the Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc.; Joun T. Mappen, Dean, 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
New York University; Dr. Jutrus Kien, 
The Assistant Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Commerce;GEorGE BALpwin, Vice-President, 
General Electric Company; Husert T. Par- 
son, President, F. W. Woolworth Company; 
Davin Sarnorr, President, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; DExTER S. Kimsatt, Dean, 
The College of Engineering, Cornell 
University. 


Send for the Facts 


What this new training can mean to 
your business progress is explained in a 
newly published booklet, “What an 
Executive Should Know.” 

This booklet is free. But it will not 
interest those who are merely curious. 
It is offered only to mature men who are 
seriously interested in their own busi- 
ness progress. To prevent it from falling 
into the hands of those for whom it has 
no message, we ask you merely to fill 
in the spaces in the coupon below. Mail 
the coupon today. 


INSTITUTE 


Name. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 289 Astor Place, New York City. (In 
Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me, without obligation, the new booklet, “Whatan Executive Should Know.’ 


Age 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 


Business .... 
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National Mill Supply 
Campaign to Stress 
Function of Jobber 


A tentative plan of research and ad- 
vertising to establish in the minds of 
industrial buyers that ‘‘distributors 
serve industry economically’’ has been 
issued by the joint merchandising 
committee of the mill supply business. 
The recommendations of this commit- 
tee, which is made up of members 
selected from the American Supply 
& Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Supply & Machin- 
ery Distributors’ Association and the 
Southern Supply & ‘Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association, have developed from 
a resolution of cooperation decided 
upon at an April meeting of the three 
associations, reported in the April 12 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


The committee, headed by R. W. 
Proctor of Van Dorn Electric Tool 
Company, Cleveland, is calling upon 
manufacturers and jobbers to con- 
tribute to a general fund in propor- 
tion to their sales. A research 
program, executed by the School of 
Commerce of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will cover: Case studies of 
twenty manufacturers’ problems and 
methods in selling through dis- 
tributors to determine what benefits 
not now enjoyed can be secured; a 
study of several score distributors on 
the best methods of cooperation with 
manufacturers; a study of buying and 
inventory habits and problems of one 
hundred users to determine the 
methods and reasons for buying mill 
supplies. 

The facts thus developed will be pre- 
sented to manufacturers, distributors 
and users through direct mail, trade 
paper and national magazine advertis- 
ing, a speakers’ bureau and the par- 
ticipants’ own advertising and pub- 
licity. 

Reed G. Landis Company, Chicago 
agency, has been retained to handle 
the campaign. 

The joint merchandising committee com- 
prises Mr. Proctor; R. K. Hanson, secre- 
tary of the manufacturers’ association, 
Pittsburgh, as secretary; A. E. Paxton, 
editor of Mill Supplies, as advisory mem- 
ber; and as members, R. M. Gattshall, 
Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio; D. W. McAllen, S. K. F. Industries, 
Inc., New York; J. L. Pitts, Brown-Rob- 
erts Hardware & Supply Company, Alex- 
andria, Louisiana; F. W. Archer, Superior 


Supply Company, Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia; C. A. Channon, Great Lakes 


Supply Company, Chicago; L. G. Puchta, 
Queen City Supply Company, Cincinnati; 
H. R. Ireland, Industrial Supply Company, 
Terre Haute, Indiana; F. J. Hofacker, 
Evansville Supply Company, Evansville, 
Indiana. 


Willard Obliger, who is now chair- 
man of the board of Frederick 
Stearns & Company, Detroit. 


Stearns Heads Change; 


Ohliger Now Chairman 


Willard Ohliger, president and gen- 
eral manager of Frederick Stearns & 
Company, Detroit pharmaceutical 
house, has resigned active direction of 
the company, owing to ill-health, and 
is now chairman of the board. Fred- 
erick Sweet Stearns, chairman and 
grandson of that Frederick Stearns 
who founded the company three-quar- 
ters of a century ago, has taken over 
Mr. Ohliget’s positions. 

Under Mr. Ohliger’s direction in the 
last fifteen years the company intensi- 
fied its distribution facilities and 
launched its first important national 
and local advertising campaigns. He 
has been active in the affairs of the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Warner Films to Spend 
$3,500,000 in Promotion 


A $3,500,000 advertising campaign 
was announced last week at the an- 
nual convention at Atlantic City of 
executives of Warner Brothers Pic- 
tures, Inc. It will be the largest in 
the history of the organization. The 
newspaper appropriation amounts to 
$2,000,000 according to A. P. Wax- 
man, advertising manager. Amounts 
to be spent in other media will be 
$500,000 in magazines; $250,000, 
exploitation; $250,000, trade mag- 
azines; and $500,000, outdoor adver- 
tising. These figures are in addition 
to local advertising. 


Dill and Blanchard 
Will Open Western 


Advertising Forum 


C. C. Dill, United States Senator from 
Washington; Frank LeRoy Blanchard, 
Cities Service Company, New York; 
L. Andrew Castle, Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, Portland, Oregon, and Earl 
Buting, Portland sales and advertisin 
counselor, will open the  twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Association, 
at Spokane, June 22, Raymond P. 
Kelley of Spokane, president of the 
association, announced this week. 
Senator Dill is to talk on ‘‘Advertis- 
ing, the Servant of the Consumer,” 
the keynote of the meeting. A three. 
minute speaking contest, at a luncheon 
to be given by the Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review, and the formal opening 
of an Advertising Exhibit representing 
selections from Advertising Achieve- 
ment Week exhibits in various West- 
ern communities, will feature the 
opening day’s program. 
Departmental sessions for major 
media, community and travel, finan- 
cial advertising, agencies, better busi- 
ness bureaus and advertising club 
management will be held at breakfasts 
Tuesday morning, June 24. 

Other general program speakers will 
include Edwin Bates, special agent, 
Department of Commerce; Kenneth 
Barnard, Detroit, president of Af- 
filiated Better Business Bureaus, Inc.; 
Agnes White, president, Los Angeles 
Advertising Association of Women, 
and George Armitage, Hawaii Tourist 
Bureau. 

The speaking contest will be con- 
tinued on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
at luncheons to be given by the 
Spokane Press and the Spokane 
Chronicle. 

A motor tour of the Spokane Valley 
will follow the convention. The ses- 
sions will be at the Davenport Hotel. 


Motor Executives Meet 


Leading figures in the automotive indus- 
try were speakers at the annual meeting 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce yesterday in New York. The 
outlook for the last half of 1930 was 
discussed by A. R. Erskine and Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., talked on the advantages of 
knowing the facts about advertising, dealer 
relations and sales. Other speakers were 
James D. Mooney, R. H. Grant and Roy 
D. Chapin. 


The Riegel Paper Corporation, New York, 
is now the official name of the former 
Warren Manufacturing Company. The 
name was changed to facilitate identifica- 
tion of the company and its products 
which for many years have been known 
as Riegel papers. 
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MARKET of 66,000 


more homes — what 
does it mean in sales? 


You Get the Largest Possible (overage 
in Detroit Only Through The News 


Picture to yourself a market the size 
of Flint, Michigan. That represents 
the difference in circulation between 
The News and the next Detroit 
paper. In buying The Detroit News 


the increase in price per copy and 
is not disturbed by additional com- 
petition. Small wonder then that 
many of the smartest buyers of 
space concentrate their appropria- 


you get 66,000 more 
circulation than any 
other Detroit newspaper 
is able to offer you and 
it is home circulation; 
stable circulation that 
does not fluctuate with 


Use The News Daily 
and Sunday and 
Reach 4 Out of 5 
English Speaking 


tions in The Detroit 
News, which, alone, can > 
do a thorough job of 
selling the Detroit mar- 
ket and so give you 
greater sales volume at 


The Detroit 


lower cost per unit. 


News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York, I. A. Klein, Inc. 


Chicago, J. E. Lutz 
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Radio Promotion Now 


$40,000,000 a Year, 
Frost Tells Meeting 


From $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 
was spent by radio manufacturers in 
advertising last year, Major Herbert 
H. Frost, chairman of the merchandis- 
ing committee of the Radio Manu- 
facturers’ Association, told the sixth 
annual convention and trade show of 
the industry at Atlantic City, this 
week, in announcing the results of a 
survey of 109 manufacturers. 

Of this amount, 50 per cent, between 
$20,000,000 and $25,000,000, was 
spent in newspapers, and 20 per cent 
for broadcasting. Major Frost antici- 
pates an increase in advertising ex- 
penditures in the second half of this 
year. 

About 25,000 representatives of 
manufacturers, jobbers and dealers 
participated in the convention and 
show which was held at the Civic 
Auditorium—200 manufacturers hav- 
ing apparatus on display. 

Several of the large companies includ- 
ing the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, RCA-Victor, Inc., General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse and Atwater Kent 
had taken space in the auditorium, but 
showed no apparatus. Private show- 
ings for dealers were held by some 
of the companies at nearby hotels, 
They plan publicly to announce new 
models soon. 

General Electric Company, making its 
debut in the radio set field with ap- 
paratus manufactured by the Radio 
Corporation, will launch a “dominant 
advertising program’ next month. 
General Electric is now selecting dis- 
tributors and dealers. 

The Westinghouse Radio, the execu- 
tive organization of which is an- 
nounced elsewhere in this issue, is 
also being made by RCA. 


Testimonial” for Fair 
Written by Senate 


In a formal resolution the 
United States Senate has just 
written a ‘‘testimonial’” for the 
American Fair, to be held at the 
Atlantic City Auditorium, July 
17-August 27. 

The resolution, introduced by 
Senator Kean of New Jersey, 
endorsed exhibits in general as 
an advertising medium in 
“bringing seller and buyer into 
closer touch,” and of the “‘larg- 
est auditorium in the world” 
and of the purposes of the fair 
in acquainting the public with 
methods of manufacture. The 
Senate approved the fair as an 
“intelligent method” of promo- 
tion. 


Philadelphia Club 
Plans U. S. Tour 


To celebrate its silver jubilee year, the 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising organization, is chartering a 
special train for a nation-wide tour, 
August 8-24. 

The train will carry an engine named 
“Poor Richard,” an entertainment car 
for dancing, motion pictures and 
other gatherings and an observation 
car. 

The route will follow the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad through Baltimore 
and Washington to Chicago, then to 
Omaha, the dude ranch country of 
Wyoming, Spokane, Portland, Seattle, 
Vancouver and back through Canada, 
returning via the Lehigh Valley. 


The Federal Trade Commission has ordered 
certain eastern millinery manufacturers to 
“cease and desist” from using the word 
“California” in branding and advertising 
hats made outside of that state. 
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Two Monroe calculating machines bound for Berlin and Paris were 


the first freight accepted for the return voyage of the Graf Zeppelin 


G. E. Gives Prizes 
in “Idea Contest”’ 


to Sell Wiring 


Fifty-three prizes totaling $1,000 
have been awarded by the merchan. 
dise department of the General Elec. 
tric Company, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, in an “idea contest” for promot- 
ing the sale of wire. 

First prize, $250, went to Harvey §, 
Hatch of the Davis & Morgan Elec. 
tric Company, Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. He told how a contractor start- 
ing with a limited capital can build 
up a fairly large business. 

“Our sales activities are centered 
about a street map of Plymouth,” Mr. 
Hatch explained. “We interview 
prospects in each zone and list them 
on cards.” This company has been 
active in the rewiring field by mailing 
to its prospects literature which fea- 
tures the advantages of new fixtures. 
In his paper Mr. Hatch also sug- 
gested that the office accounting sys- 
tem be in proportion to sales. His 
company maintains a price book in 
which every article it sells is alpha- 
betically listed. The cost, selling 
price and overhead are included, en- 
abling them to bill customers on a 
consistently fair basis and to maintain 
a steady and fair profit. Mr. Hatch 
advocated selling only nationally ad- 
vertised products and tying in with 
the manufacturer’s advertising. 

B. D. McFarlane of the Newberry 
Electric Corporation, Los Angeles, 
second prize winner, $150, told how 
his company went after architects, 
general contractors and engineers and 
other individuals who have an active 
part in installation through a direct 
mail program. 

One of the most unusual entries in 
the contractors’ contest was prepared 
by John E. Powers, of Rochester, 
New York, third prize winner, $100. 
Mr. Powers employed cardboard fur- 
niture models cut to a scale of one- 
fourth inch to a foot. ‘When the 
prospective home owner spreads out 
a blueprint,” he pointed out, ‘I 
help him visualize his future home 
and electrical needs with my models. 
I found it advantageous in helping 
him locate convenience _ outlets, 
switches and other materials. Very 
often the layout planned has to be 
supplemented by additional outlets in 
every room.” 


Harlan Frigidaire V. P. 


J. A. Harlan, sales manager of the Frigid- 
aire Corporation, Dayton, has been pro- 
moted to vice-president in charge of sales. 
E. R. Godfrey is now vice-president 10 
charge of production. 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 

“i TO TELL YOUR STORY 

2 WITH MOTION PICTURES 
= TO HALF A MILLION PEOPLE 


“z In the 


PATHE THEATRE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


at the 


ects, 
a AMERICAN FAIR 

| ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM 
ster, July 17th to August 27th, 1930 


ps Commercial motion pictures, sound or silent, will be shown for six weeks 
. during the Fair, as the first of a wide series of exhibitions. There is just suf- 
4 ficient time to produce a sound picture or to synchronize your existing silent films. 


- PATHE FILMS OF COMMERCE 


35 West 45th Street 
New York City 
Bryant 6700 


Wire, phone or 
| write for full 
gid- information. 
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ne 
Foundation 


® 


is 
all you 
need in 
Cincinnati 


OUR sales struc- 

ture can be built 
on one newspaper in 
Cincinnati, provided 
you build on The 
Times-Star. 


Its circulation is built 
on the bed-rock of 
personal selection un- 
influenced through 
premiums, gifts or co- 
ercive methods. 


A solid foundation, 
upon which many ad- 
vertisers attest through 
unsolicited letters that 
they have built their 
sales structures success- 
fully and economically 
on one foundation— 


The Times-Star. 


—_, 


The Cincinnati 
Times-Star 


“*THE KEY TO THE CITY”’ 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42d St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


British Dealers Give 
Used Car Guarantee 


The Association of Motor 
Agents of Great Britain have 
combined to produce a guaran- 
tee for used cars. It promotes 
an annual Used-Motor Show, 
where hundreds of second-hand 
cars are sold under guarantee. 
Prices range from four figures 
to a few pounds. Each car is 
examined by experts, who note 
its defects, if any, on a card. 
If, in their opinion, the car is 
too defective to be sold, it is 
completely rejected. About 10 
per cent of the vehicles entered 
are rejected. 

The Prince of Wales generally 
sends his old cars to be dis- 
posed of at this exhibition. The 
show is patronized by most of 
the big car agents and dealers 
who have their own stands with 
salesmen, 


Food Heads Budget, 
Sales Study Shows 


One-fourth of America’s budget goes 
for food products, General Foods 
Corporation, New York, announced 
this week in making public the re- 
sults of a survey. 

The annual income of the United 
States is variously estimated at be- 
tween $78,000,000,000 and $89,000,- 
000,000, the corporation said. “Most 
research workers agree that the value 
of food purchased reaches $21,000,- 
000,000, plus $3,000,000,000 more 
in products consumed on premises, 
including food raised and eaten on 
farms and’ not cleared through any 
market.” 

This is nearly twice as large as the 
$12,000,000,000 estimated for tex- 
tiles, which is the second largest item 
in family expenditure. ‘‘Automotive 
expenses, including cars, tires and ac- 
cessories, accounts for $5,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000 at retail. Adding 
gasoline oil and maintenance, how- 
ever, the automotive expense is about 
equal with textiles. 

“Building construction costs range 
between $7,000,000,000 and $8,000,- 
000,000. Railroads receive between 
$6,000,000,000 and $7,000,000,000 
in operating income. The iron and 
steel business, not including machin- 
ery is $6,000,000,000. 

No attempt was made to give a figure 
on amusements, another large in- 
dustry. 

The oil industry also ranks among the 
leaders. 
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Arthur Shuttleworth 
Will Head Mohawk; 
New Sales Set-up 


New officers and a new sales set-up 
were announced simultaneously this 
week by the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Amsterdam, New York. Arthur W. 
Shuttleworth, former vice-president 
and general manager, has been select- 
ed to succeed his father, Herbert L. 
Shuttleworth, as president of the com- 
pany. H. L. Shuttleworth will con- 
tinue on the board of directors, but 
is retiring from active service. 
Other new officers are Howard Shut- 
tleworth, vice-president and treasurer, 
and S. M. Brown, secretary. 

Five division sales managers have 
been chosen by the Mohawk company, 
which has divided the country into as 
many sales divisions. 

E. A. Haggenmuller, former assistant 
sales manager of the Axminster car- 
peting division, is now sales manager 
in charge of the Atlantic division; 
F, J. Monahan, formerly in charge of 
the Chicago branch, Central division; 
L. E. Green, former manager of the 
St. Louis and Des Moines branches, 
Southwest division; J. R. Blecher, 
former director of market research, 
Southern division; and G. H. Dur- 
ston, former advertising manager, 
Pacific Coast division. 

Mohawk assumed direction of its own 
sales eighteen months ago. 


“Blimp” Becomes Bird 
Advertising Medium 


Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, 
Massachusetts, manufacturers of pa- 
tent roofing and floor covering ma- 
terials, under the Bird Neponset 
brands, have chartered and put into 
commission for advertising purposes 
a “‘baby blimp,” named the “Nepon- 
set.” It was built by the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Company of Akron and is 
owned by the New England Airship 
Company, to whom it was delivered 
after a cross-country flight from 
Akron. It is 128 feet long and 
thirty-eight feet in diameter, and will 
be used to tour New England and 
later other parts of the country, adver- 
tising Bird products. Wherever pos- 
sible landing will be made at places 
visited and prominent citizens taken 
up in parties for sky rides. Adver- 
tising material of the Bird company 
will be taken along on the tours, and 
during the (Massachusetts Tercentenary 
effort will be made to have it present 
to participate in every celebration in 
the state. 
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National Foods 
in World-Herald 


During the first four months 
of this year the lines of na- 
tional food advertising printed 
in the two Omaha newspapers 
were: 

World-Herald. . . 204,736 
Bee News..... 39,914 


During the same period in 
1929 the World-Herald carried 
75% of such advertising, the 
figures being: World-Herald, 
162,561 lines; Bee News, 
54,411 lines, 


Measured by the Haynes Adver- 
tising Company of Omaha. 


89% 
Or ALL 


National 


Household 
Appliances 
in World-Herald 


During the first four months of 
1930 the lines of national 
household appliance advertis- 
ing printed in the two Omaha 
newspapers were: 
World-Herald .. . 60,704 
Bee News...... 7,918 
During the same period in 
1929 the World-Herald printed 
86% of such advertising, the 
figures being: World-Herald, 
63,970 lines; Bee News, 9,758 
lines. 


Measured by Haynes Advertising 
Company of Omaha 


The OMAHA 
WORLD - HERALD 


APRIL, 1930, TOTAL NET PAID 
126,856 Daily 
122,780 Sunday 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
National Representatives 
New York CHICAGO DETROIT 
San FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


Dutch Lamp Firm to Sell 
Phonograph Records 


Philips’ Glow Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Eindhoven, Holland, will start 
soon to manufacture flexible and un- 
breakable talking machine records un- 
der the new Kuchenmeister patent. 


The company is affliated with 
Philips’ Incandescent Lamp Com- 
pany, one of the largest indus- 


trial undertakings in Holland and 
second largest manufacturer of incan- 
descent lamps outside the United 
States. It also manufactures parts of 
its products in Belgium, England, 
Germany, Italy, Poland, Spain and 
Sweden, and plans are under consid- 
eration for starting manufacture in 
other countries. 

The distribution of Philips’ products 
is effected through a world-wide or- 
ganization of selling agencies, mostly 
operated through subsidiaries. Offices 
are maintained in nearly every Euro- 
pean country and also in India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, the 
Far East and in every important coun- 
try of South America. 

The company employs about 39,000 
persons, 20,000 ot them at the Eind- 
hoven works, 

Philips’ Glow is affiliated with the 
General Electric Company, which 
owns about 12 per cent of its ordi- 
nary capital and 1s represented on the 


board. 


Old Gold Starts Drive 
in 1,600 Newspapers 


About 1,600 daily newspapers are be- 
ing employed by P. Lorillard Com- 
pany, New York, in a new campaign 
tor Old Gold cigarettes. Magazines 
and other media may be added later. 
Each advertisement, appearing week- 
ly, and in half-page space in the 
larger newspapers, tells a “‘little story”’ 
of a ‘fast success’”—comparing Old 
Gold’s expansion in the last four 
years with the growth in popularity 
of various celebrities. ‘On May 10, 
1926,” says the initial advertisement, 
“the first pack of Old Golds was sold 
at retail in Boston. Ninety days later 
Old Gold had become one of the four 
best sellers throughout New Eng- 
land.” 

Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New York, 
is directing the account. 


New Illuminating Company 


The Claude Illuminating Company has 
been incorporated by Claude Neon Lights 
to manufacture and market illuminating 
devices which lend themselves to quantity 
production. Leroy P. Sawyer, formerly 
vice-president of the RCA _ Photophone, 
Inc., has been named president. 


Procter & Gamble Gets 
J. S. Kirk & Company; 
Opens New Plants 


Consummation of plans for _ the 
acquisition of James S. Kirk & Com. 
pany, Chicago soap manufacturers, 
was announced by officials of Procter 
& Gamble, Cincinnati, to Sates 
MANAGEMENT this week. Acquisi- 
tion of the Kirk company completes 
the Procter & Gamble plan of in- 
dustrial zoning for the United States, 
The company will open a plant in 
Baltimore, June 20. Another is under 
construction at Long Beach, Califor- 
nia. Others are in Cincinnati and 
New York. The Kirk plant in Chi- 
cago will complete its manufacturing 
coverage of the United States, 

The Kirk company is one of the old- 
est soap manufacturers in the coun- 
try, having been established in 1839, 
It is maker of Jap Rose, Kirk’s White 
Flake, American Family, Kirk's 
original hard-water castile soaps and 
Cheero. The Procter & Gamble com- 
pany manufactures Ivory Soap, P. & 
G. White Naphtha, Chipso, Ivory 
Soap Flakes and Camay, a toilet soap, 
as well as other products. 

It is rumored that Procter & Gamble 
is also negotiating for Caron of Paris 
to manufacture a high-grade toilet 
soap, also that the Procter & Gamble 
company plans to manufacture green 
cottonseed hulls for the use of Tom 
Thumb golf course fairways. 


Britain Will Mass Forces 

in Argentine Campaign 
Eighty-four per cent of the space in 
the British Empire Trade Exhibition, 
to be held next year at Buenos Aires, 
has already been booked, in spite of 
the fact that a further 100,000 square 
feet of space have been added to the 
original area. One thousand ex- 
hibitors are expected to take part. 
Every British industry of interest to 
the Argentine will be represented, as 
well as a number of industries which 
are not so suited to the market. 
The exhibition is to be extensively 
advertised in South America, although 
details of the campaign are not yet 
available. A shilling for every foot 
of space rented will cover the ex: 
penditure on publicity, a fund from 
this source reaching about $25,000. 


Harris Wire Expands 


National Harris Wire Company, Inc., has 
acquired the Earl Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, which will manufacture 
and distribute their products throughout 
the Middlewest. 
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Let your 


salesmen 


talk in pictures 


Commands attention 


Tue S.V.E. Jam Handy Pocket Ex- 
plainer enables a salesman to show his 
product and its use in still pictures 
wherever he wishes... at the office 
desk, in the prospect’s home, across 
the counter of a store... anywhere. 
Gets attention to product because of 
novel presentation. 


A strong electric light projects pic- 
tures from safety film on any con- 
venient smooth surface. Weight 134 
pounds, slips into coat pocket. 


The Society for Visual Education 
is the designer and manufacturer of 
this unique $S.V.E. Jam Handy Pocket 
Explainer, distributed by the Jam 
Handy Picture Service (Newspapers’ 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 


327 SOULH LASALLE. STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Film Corporation). For window dis- 
play and advertising purposes the 
Society manufactures the S.V.E. Auto- 
matic Picturol Projector; and for sales 
promotion and lecturing purposes, the 
manually operated S.V.E. Picturol 
Projector (sold industrially under 


the label of the S.V.E. Jam Handy 
Explainer). 


Society For Visuat Epucation, Inc. 
Dept. 260, 327 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send details about the machines checked. 
The S.V.E. Jam Handy Pocket Explainer 


The S.V.E. Automatic Picturol Projector 
The manually operated S.V.E. Picturol Projector 


Name Position 


Address 


City. State 
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Dallas Advertising Agencies 


investigated farm paper circula- 


tions in Texas, through repre- 


sentative retail merchants ... . 


of the merchants reported Farm 
and Ranch as being the most 
widely read farm paper in their 
territories. This is true of the 
entire Southwest and One med- 


ium dominantly reaches this rich 


Southwest Farm Market 


of 4,883,723 farm people 
with an annual income of 


$3,000,000,000 ...... 


it’s 


Main Office & Publishing 
House, Dallas, Texas 


Eastern Office, New York, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Western Office, Chicago, 
122 S. Michigan Blvd. 


The Farm Paper of the Southwest 


Li 


REO Motor Car COMPANY, Lansing 
Michigan, to George Harrison Phelps, 
Inc., there. Phelps will continue to 
handle the advertising for Durant Motors, 
Inc. 

SARGENT & GREENLEAF, INC., Rochester, 
New York, bank locks and builders’ hard- 
ware, to Dyer-Enzinger Company, Inc., 
New York. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Louis. 
ville,—merger of Reed Air Filter Company 
there, Midwest Manufacturing Company, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, and National Air 
Filter Company, Chicago—to Chambers 
Agency, Inc., Louisville. Business papers 
and general publications. 


PARAZIN PLATE COMPANY, INC., Roches- 
ter, non-metal printing plate, to Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball, Inc., of that city. 
Magazines reaching advertising men and 
buyers of printing. 


RADIART CORPORATION, Cleveland, Radiart 
transformers, Neon signs and Vitazone— 
air purifier — to Byerly-Humphrey & 
Prentke, Inc., there. Business publications 
and direct mail. 


READING CHAIN AND BLOCK CorPorRa- 
TION, Reading, Pennsylvania, to Stelle- 
Wessinger-Foltz, Inc., Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, effective July 1. Trade journals 
and direct mail. 

ALBERT E. PEIRCE & COMPANY, financial 
house, Chicago, New York, and other 
cities, to Albert Frank & Company, Chi- 
cago. Newspapers. 


Topry & KiRK, member of New York 
stock exchange and NEws PROJECTION 
CORPORATION, stock quotation projectors, 
to Donahue, Coe & Mayer, Inc., there. 
Newspapers and financial periodicals. 


ABNER Royce ComPANY, Cleveland, pet- 
fumes and cosmetic products, to Marx- 
Flarsheim Company, Cincinnati. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, Hoffman valves, 
to Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Chicago. 


WESTERN HiGHway Or1L COMPANY, 
Super-Blue gasoline, to F. L. Tomaschke 
Advertising Agency, Oakland, California. 


FRENCH COLONIAL EXPOSITION, Paris, to 
George Harrison Phelps, Detroit. 


DETHOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Dethol insecticide; and HENRY 
PAPE MAYONNAISE COMPANY, to Frank 
Presbrey Company, New York. 


JoINT MERCHANDISING PROGRAM OF THE 
MitL_ Supply BusINEss, Chicago—a 0- 
operative campaign sponsored by the 
American Supply & Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association, National Supply & 
Machinery Distributors’ Association and 
Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers 
Association—to Reed G. Landis Company, 
there. 
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Orange-Crush Starts 
National Campaign 


on New Beverage 


After a test campaign for Crush-Dry, 
a new beverage, in the Chicago area, 
which built up in six months con- 
sumer demand and several hundred 
jobber and retail outlets, the Orange- 
Crush Company, Chicago, has in- 
augutated a national program in 
magazines and radio broadcasting. 

In introducing this new twenty-five- 
cent bottled drink the company had 
to revise the sales methods it had em- 
ployed for a number of years on 
lower-priced products. Contacts were 
made by salesmen with grocery, drug, 
confectionery, delicatessen and job- 
bing outlets, Advertising was then 
started in local newspapers and store 
display material furnished to dealers. 
Magazines used in the national cam- 
paign include Collier's, Life, Harper's 
Bazaar, Country Life, American 
Golfer, Junior League Magazine, 
Town and Country, Yachting, The 
Sportsman, Detroit Athletic News, 
The Chicagoan and The New Yorker. 
A radio program has also been started 
over stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company. It features Crush 
Dry Cronies with Old Topper in 
musical numbers. Intensive merchan- 
dising efforts are being made through 
salesmen in all of the cities included 
in the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s blue network chain. 

The product will be further advertised 
in the rotogravure sections of Chicago 
and New York newspapers. The 
Orange-Crush Company 1s concentrat- 
ing on these two cities as its greatest 
markets. 


Baltimore Agency Expands 


Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., Balti- 
more agency, has acquired G. W. Brogan, 
Inc. of Towson, Maryland. The acquisi- 
tion follows the death of Graham Brogan 
in an automobile accident at Philadelphia 
last month. 

Six important national accounts are being 
taken over in the transaction. 


Plan Stationery Meeting 


Representatives from approximately 200 
bank and commercial stationery companies 
will hold a trade conference under the 
auspices of the Federal Trade Commission 
in Washington, Thursday. Garland S. 
Ferguson, Jr., chairman of the commission, 
will preside. 


E. I. A. to Hold Outing 


The annual outing of the Eastern Indus- 
trial Advertisers will be held in Philadel- 
Phia, Friday, June 13. Visitors will be 
conducted through the Dill & Collins 
Paper mill in the morning and the after- 
noon will be given over to a_ golf 
tournament. 


Profitable 
Sales 


The articles running in SALES MANAGEMENT by its 
Editor, Raymond Bill, on “What Price Profitless 
Sales?” are so fundamental and so timely, that we 
not only want to publicly endorse them and recom- 
mend their reading by every progressive business 
executive, but to call attention to a “Technique of 
‘Profit Engineering,” in the development of which 
we have pioneered. 


The essential factors in this technique are covered 
in seven reprints: 


1—WANTED—THE PROFIT ENGINEER 
2—PROFIT PLANNING AND CONTROL 
3—PROFIT-MAKING POLICIES 
4—PLOTTING THE PROFIT COURSE 
5—ISOLATING INDUSTRIAL LOss GERMS 
6—ITHE INDUSTRIAL PILOT HOUSE 
7—THE CURE FOR ‘“MARGINITIS” 
(FOUR OUT OF FIVE HAVE IT) 


These reprints will be sent to managing executives 
upon request on official stationery, without charge or 
obligation. ‘hey will be found helpful in improv- 
ing sales position and increasing the profit margin. 


er? 


Knoeppel Industrial Counsel 


Profit Assurance, Waste Elimination and Human De- 
velopment, in Production, Distribution and Finance 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Terminal Tower 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Edit or; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, R. C. HAY 


FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor, 


Ford’s modification of his car price structure 

which was announced this week merely brings 
him back to about where he started with his Model A 
a little more than two years ago. A few of his most 
popular lines are now selling for a little less than they 
did when they were brought out. In other cases cus- 
tomers pay slightly more today. In the main, however, 
the readjustment, as far as the public is concerned, is in 
accordance with original plans which were made in view 
of the very large volume which Ford has won back... . 
His principal competitors, General Motors with Chevrolet 
and Chrysler with Plymouth, have if anything been more 
liberal in price concessions during the period. Chevrolet 
sixes are offered as a rule at considerably less than the 
prices they brought two years ago and in the case of 
Plymouth the reductions have been still more substantial. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that Ford’s action, though 
taken at a somewhat critical time, will not be disturbing. 
He is still taking a reasonable profit per unit and pre- 
sumably has settled down to make money at a rate which 
will amply recoup the losses sustained during his pro- 
longed withdrawal from production, To the 
industry this reasonable inference from what he has just 
done, read in the light of his practice since 1928, is re- 
assuring, indicating as it does that there is no thought 
in his fertile mind of disturbing the general price situa- 


N EW FORD PRICES NOT DISTURBING: 


tion. His influence should be stabilizing. 


és sc 


NTI-CHAIN SENTIMENT: In the House of 
A, Beveesentaie on May 22 a joint resolution was 

introduced by Mr. Green of Florida which 
authorizes an investigation of “the vicious chain-system 
way of conducting business” by a committee which is 
directed furthermore “to recommend proper legislation 
for the prevention of the same, wherever and whenever 
it may be found to be contrary to public welfare, in viola- 
tion of honest business methods and/or in contravention 
of the principles set forth in the Sherman anti-trust laws.” 
The reasons for the measure are enumerated as follows: 
“The speedy decay of community spirit and life, the 
draining of local moneys from smaller sections of the 
country and their transfer to large financial centers for 
the benefit of others than those from whose labors it has 
been derived, the throttling of independent local mer- 
chants and other business men and concerns through 
unfair and unjust trade competition and methods,” As 
the committee’s expenses are limited to $10,000 it is safe 
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to assume that the resolution is an expression of feeling 
rather than of a definite proposal to affect ways of con- 
ducting business. It is to be noted also that no account 
is taken of the prolonged investigation of the subject 
now under way by the Federal Trade Commission, which, 
if it carries out the instructions of the Brookhart resolu- 
tion, will eventually disclose any infraction by the chains 
of the Federal statutes, or practices obnoxious to the pub. 
lic interest. . The significance of motions of this 
kind, whether in Congress or in state legislatures, is not, 
however, to be found in the probability of action result- 
ing therefrom, but in the evidence they afford that a 
considerable part of the population is believed by poli- 
ticians to regard the chain store as a menace rather than 
a benefaction. Whether this feeling, as far as it exists, 
is shared by consumers as well as by dealers is still a 
matter of doubt, not wholly resolved by the large chain 
sales. 


= eA 


HE RISING COST RATIO: The Harvard 
Cl report on retail (department store) operations in 

1929 emphasizes once more diminishing operat- 
ing profits, before discounts and other income, due to a 
rising expense ratio. The fact that net income went off 
to a less extent than might have been expected in the 
circumstances is ascribed to large returns from invest- 
ments and call loans, sources which may be less fruitful 
in the future. The stores are confronted, therefore, with 
the problem of keeping up their earnings in face of ad- 
vancing costs which may no longer be screened by total 
receipts sufficient to offset the effect of unsound met- 
chandising methods. Solution will be all the more dif- 
ficult if volume is not fully maintained. . . . Aside from 
the necessity of extra care in expenditures which are not 
fully justified, it is obvious that retail stores generally 
will have to study their profit structures with renewed 
intelligence. Many of them stick to the policy of sales 
of popular items at a loss to swell volume and attract 
customers. This policy may be carried out with some 
degree of success as long as conditions are propitious. 
Under conditions now prevailing the handicap of sales in 
the red will prove more onerous and cannot but quicken 
the tendency to declining operating profits. . . . But 
department stores are by no means the only victims of 
the delusion that it pays to sell without profit. The prac- 
tice has become widespread in recent years and is believed 
by many careful observers to have been a main cause of 
the troubles which came into full view last fall. 
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Or ae nN WILLYS SIX 


\ 14%-TON 
CHASSIS 
69 
ij 5 
: Whippet Four Light De- 


| livery Chassis, $360. All 
ms . prices Ff. 0. b. Toledo, O., 
and specifications subject 
to change without notice. 


CUT YOUR HAULAGE COSTS 
WITH FAST, RELIABLE SERVICE 


Increasing sales of the Willys Six 1/2-Ton Truck prove that 
many operators realize how effectively this modern 
commercial unit speeds up delivery and lowers costs. 
Engineered to the minute, the Willys Six Truck has 
4-speed transmission, 65 horsepower engine, rigid steel 
frame, extra long springs, semi-floating type rear axle with 
heavy spiral bevel gears and electric furnace steel one- 
piece housing. Body types for every business need. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


WILLYS SIX 


1%4-TON TRUCK 
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credit to 
whom... 


PEOPLE tell us they like the 
FORUM because it is alive and 
modern. The credit is not 
altogether our own. When 
alert, eager people, coura- 
geously intelligent, come to- 
gether, each with his own ideas, 
each ready to take fire from the 
ideas of others — the result is 
a kind of inevitable aliveness, 
an inevitable modernism. 
The FORUM is a modern 
meeting place of bright and 
vital minds. Its editorial con- 
tents are such as to appeal only 
FORUM 


readers answer the arguments 


in the FORUM. Their answers 


to thinking people. 


lead to additional stimulating 
articles. 

Frankly progressive, the 
FORUM is important not to just 
a distinguished few hundreds, 
but to a Distinguished Hun- 
dred Thousand . .. to men and 
women of wit, estate, wealth, 


and leisure. 


FORUM 


Edited by HENRY GopDARD LEACH 


441 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Selling Slants in Modernism 
(Continued from page 430) 


tional form used in the arts for the 
first time in centuries. 

Modernism will find its greatest 
growth in this country. Our greatest 
destiny is no longer world supremacy 
in commerce. We have that. We 
must become the leaders of culture. 
Trace our history and you will see 
why. First we pioneered, then in- 
vented, then flowered in wealth. With 
wealth, rightfully applied, comes artis- 
tic consciousness. Our creative artists 
are following the lead of the renais- 
sance masters and are identifying 
themselves with the crafts. 

Our creative artist is applying his 
sense of taste to the commercial every- 
day product, not only because this 
field is lucrative, but more because the 
commercial product, as never before, 
has so great an influence on the 
people. As in days of old the creative 
artist concerned himself with the fash- 
ioning of the sword, then the most 
important implement of civilization, 
today he designs the automobile, an 
equally if mot more important de- 
vice. 


Modernism Only Started 


Today modernism or the new great 
art genre has but scratched the surface 
of our lives. It will have a slow 
growth, a brilliant moment of fulfill- 
ment and a gradual decline, like every 
other living thing. Perhaps it will be 
replaced then by a fifth dimensional 
art, a space-time art. 

The majority of American manu- 
facturers as yet have not been affected 
by modernism. But in time they will 
be. Let them, therefore, sensitize 
themselves to the pulse of their pub- 
lic. They can do this by keeping 
away from their desks, either in per- 
son or in the person of a separate 
styling organization or their own styl- 
ing staff. These individuals should 
be sensitive to the arts and crafts and 
at the same time be merchandising- 
minded. They must check retail out- 
lets constantly to determine trends. If 
they cannot talk to sufficient actual 
consumers they must talk to the con- 
sumet’s proxy, the sales clerk in the 
retail outlet. They must realize that 
any fashion starts at the top and seeps 
down. Therefore, watch the top 
closely, the social centers, for indica- 
tions of new things. 

More and more, every article reach- 
ing the consumer will be affected by 
modernism and will have to keep in 
step, if not slightly ahead, to succeed. 
For some time style changes are des- 


tined to be more and more rapid, 
However, during this period American 
creative merchandisers will work out 
the real flowering of modernism, not 
the mere experiment it is today. Then 
style changes will slow up, because 
each article will be designed with 
more knowledge and more under. 
standing. Each article will be better 
art, so to speak. It will establish its 
genre or race line. It will become a 
defined art style, operating within 
narrower and narrower limits, these 
limits being created by the whims of 
fashion. 


RCA Radiotron to Erect 
Biggest Porcelain Sign 


RCA Radiotron Company, Inc., has 
awarded to the Flexlume Sign Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, a contract for the 
largest area porcelain letter sign in 
the world—to be erected on its home 
offices, Harrison, New Jersey. 

Four thousand Mazda lamps will be 
used and the connected load will be 
53,150 watts. 

A unique feature of the sign will be 
a “theme song” consisting of jumping 
notes, on a clef, that will actually be 
the opening bars of “Hail to the 
Chief.” The sign will tell a “com- 
plete story” of RCA Radiotron and its 
products in about fifteen seconds. 


New England Launches 
Plan for Exposition 


A “New England States Century of 
Progress Exposition” has been pro- 
jected under the sponsorship of the 
Boston Commercial Industrial and 
Publicity Bureau, with the backing of 
Mayor Curley on sixty-five acres of 
city land in South Boston. 

A fund of $100,000 has already been 
subscribed by Boston business men and 
work will start, under the supervision 
of Colonel John S. Berger, exposition 
director, after the Tercentenary cele- 
bration is over in the fall. Fifteen 
hundred buildings may be erected for 
exhibits. 


Joins Eastern Confection 


Arthur N. Hosking, Jr., formerly adver- 
tising representative with the Butterick 
Publishing Company, and prior to that 
with the Liberty Magazine, has been ap- 
pointed general manager in- charge ty) 
sales, merchandising and advertising, of the 
Eastern Confection Corporation, New York 
City. 
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A Business Plane Pulls 
a Fat Order 


(Continued from page 428) 


The conference was terminated 
more or less abruptly. There was an 
undeniable appeal about airplane sales- 
manship of the type being used on 
them. Besides, having come that far, 
the prospects naturally felt that, cir- 
cumstances permitting, they would at 
least like to get the complete story 
of the Automatic before making a 
final decision. ‘The result was that 
plane and taxi—salesmen and pros- 
pects—met at the Camden, New 
Jersey, air field, across the river from 
the business section of Philadelphia. 
Just a little more than half an hour 
had elapsed since the final telephone 
call. 

The prospects were taken to the 
store of the Automatic dealer in Cam- 
den, and there they saw the line—and 
signed the order. Then all hands 
returned to the air field for a fifteen- 
minute ride, following which the 
customers motored back to Philadel- 
phia while the plane droned its way 
to complete the day’s business in 
Allentown. 


Back in Three Hours 


In just about three hours after tak- 
ing off from the Allentown field, 
“Smiling Thru” and its occupants 
wete back on the job they had so 
hurriedly left. On the following day 
these flying executives were busily en- 
gaged at Wilkes-Barre. 

The plane—a Travel Air cabin 
monoplane—has a seating capacity of 
five passengers and pilot, without the 
office equipment which is readily re- 
movable. With the equipment, four 
passengers can be accommodated, two 
teversible seats permitting them to 
face a table. When all furniture is 
removed there is room for three crated 
electric washers—a delivery stunt 
which has sometimes been used. 

The plane is truly a flying office and 
Mr. Ogg, one of the most air-minded 
of American executives, makes good 
use of it at every opportunity. It 
1S NOW a rare occasion when he travels 
by train. His recent trip East occu- 
pied the month of April. In that 
time, eleven states were visited and 
thirty-seven stops were made with an 
average of fifty-five passengers being 
taken aloft at every stopping-point. 


Aviation Daily News Starts 


Aviation Daily News, Inc., has established 
Permanent headquarters in the Daily News 
Building, New York. Captain H. S. Kams- 
ler, formerly of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, and more recently with Automo- 
tive Merchandising and Automotive W hole- 
saling, will be publisher of the paper. 


Advertising Managers- 
Printers - Engravers 


This is A MULTIPLEX Fixture 


The Ideal Equipment for 
displaying printed samples 


Widely used in lobbies and reception rooms to show speci- 

mens of work or in private offices to keep records of material 
on hand. Also for displaying maps, charts, photos, blueprints, etc., 
or for convention exhibit purposes. Panels consist of thumb-tack 
mounting board inserted in steel frames which swing freely around 
upright portion of the fixture. Panels furnished in various sizes 
and in any quantity. Size illustrated here, 24 inches wide by 
36 inches high. 


Send for catalog illustrating the many styles and sizes in which 
these display fixtures can be had. Prices are reasonable. Clip 
coupon now, fill in and place in your out-going mail. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY 
925-935 N. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me your catalog and price-list of Multiplex 
Fixtures for displaying charts and graphs. 
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Alden B. Baxter, Adv. Mgr. - - 
J. Howard Snow, - . -. 

Charles H. Ravell, 322 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Cupit & Birch, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


110 E. 42nd STREET 


THE BANKER IS IN 
YOUR PICTURE! 


‘So They Went Fishing”’ 


For days the Executive Com- 
mittee of a large company pon- 
dered upon a question of policy. 
Then the Banker member of that 
committee went fishing with the 
Sales Manager of the company, 
and out of that fishing trip came 
a fresh viewpoint which solved 
the question successfully. 


Bankers are pretty human fel- 
lows after all and vitally inter- 
ested in the businesses of which 
they are directors or directing 


heads. 


To tell your story to Bankers 
is a wise thing to do, and if you 
tell them your story through this, 
their own publication, you can 
do so with a definite assurance 
that your message will be read. 


% * * 


A Connecticut Banker writes: 
“From financial statements sub- 
mitted to us by our customers 
we often suggest that they re- 
duce their overhead and in some 
cases change their lines of mer- 
chandise . . . and we find these 
plans are generally acted upon.” 
The Banker speaks and business 
listens. 


* * * 


Let one of the men listed be- 
low tell you more about how the 
Journal can be helpful to your 
Company and its advertising. 


New York 
- New York 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


JOURNAL 


NEW YORK CITY 
Edited by James E. Clark 


Start Campaign to Halt 
Forest Fire Losses 


Crystallizing a growing indignation 
against careless smokers and others 
contributing to the enormous forest 
fire loss in New England during the 
recent dry weather, the Town Criers’ 
Advertising Club at Providence, has 
started a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign to urge care in extinguishing 
cigarettes and campfires. 

The New England Council also has 
been doing considerable radio adver- 
tising along the same lines, through 
its forestry committee. Total forest 
fire loss in New England in two 
months was estimated at more than 
$20,000,000. 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
Pb 1... 27 Fe 2 4s. 
Fe. © .... 128 Feb. 9 .... 1 
Feb. 15 ... 129 Feb. 16 ... 147 
Feb. 22 .... 128 Beb..25 ..1 
Mer. 1 .... 220 Mar. 2 .... 190 
Mar. 3 .... 120 Mar. 9.... 
Mar. 15... 117. Mar. 16... '149 
Mes. 22... 116 Mar: 23 ... 153 
Mar. 29 ... 121 Mar. 30... 1593 
Apr. 5 .... 117 Apr. 6.... 148 
Ape. 12... 119 Ape 3... 1 
Age. 19 ... 122 Ape. 20 ... 157 
hoe. 26... 10 Bp 27... TH 
May 3 .... 120 May 4 .... 155 
May 10 ... 118 May 11 ... 150 
May 17 ... 120 May 18 ... 149 
May 24 ... ‘123 May 25 ... 149 
May 31 125 June 1.... 144 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 


The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


K. W. Casu, recently editor of the Dairy 
Tribune and former associate editor of 
Iowa Homestead, has joined the copy staff 
of the Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis. . . NorMAN E. Horton, for- 
merly sales promotion manager and as- 
sistant sales manager of the Seiberling 
Rubber Company, Lt., Toronto, has joined 
the Eastern District offices of the Sherman 
Corporation at New York, as sales and 
merchandising executive. A. S. VocEL- 
GESANG is now head of the management 
division of that district. He was formerly 
in charge of industrial and engineering 
costs and accounting for Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron. . . . P. E, 
WILLIAMS, R. J. JORDAN and G. G, 
TORMEY have joined Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Inc., Chicago agency; Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Jordan as associate art 
directors and Mr. Tormey in the service 
department. . . A. B. Etwortny, 
formerly of the New York office of 
Forbes magazine, has become Midwest 
manager, at Detroit, to succeed Haro 
MIDDLETON, resigned. RAYMOND ZINDLE 
has joined the New York office as adver- 
tising representative. He was formerly 
an account executive with the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company. ie: 
WALTER H. SANDT, JR., has been ap- 
pointed publicity director of the White 
Sulphur Springs Company, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. EUGENE 
VAN GUILDER, advertising manager of 
Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Company, 
New York City, will join the editorial 
department of Institutional Jobber on June 
16. . . . HERBERT B. FAIRCHILD, adver- 
tising manager, New York Sun, has been 
re-elected president of the Daily News- 
paper Advertising Managers’ Association 
of New York City. Holliday, a 
monthly magazine to be launched in Sep- 
tember by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, has appointed Simpson-Reilly as 
Pacific Coast representatives, with Gor- 
DON SIMPSON in charge at Los Angeles 
and WALTER REILLY at San Francisco. 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman have been ap- 
pointed as Southern representatives, with 
WiLLis OsBorN in charge in Atlanta. 
: THEO ASSHEUER has joined the 
research staff of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, New York. Mr. Assheuer was 
general secretary of the Association of 
German Advertising Agencies in Berlin 
for two years and had general charge of 
the International Advertising Association 
convention there last year. . . . C.H. Bi- 
Lipp, for five years with Federal Advertising 
Agency and previously with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., has joined Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
New York, as account executive. : 
RENE BUGNIN has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of the Seattle office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company. He was for- 
merly with Farwest Lithograph & Printing 
Company there. . . . NORTON COTTERILL 
has joined Sound Studios of New York 
in a sales capacity. Mr. Cotterill was at 
one time assistant market analyst for 
Frigidaire, and later connected with the 
General. Motors Acceptance Corporation. 
—- H. G. ScuusTeErR, formerly 2- 
tional advertising manager of the Chicago 
Daily News, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager. 
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Johnston & Murphy Seek 
Shoe Volume 

(Continued from page 438) 
shoes. For many years men have 
been conscious of their linen, neck- 
ties, even suits. But they seem to 
have forgotten the shoe. This item 
of the dress has served only the prac- 
tical purpose of pedestration. The 
average man owned two pairs of 
shoes for day wear, and perhaps one 
for evening. When his shoes wore 
out and couldn’t be resoled again, he 
bought a new pair. His style or in- 
dividuality he expressed in ties or col- 
ored shirts, 

Now, with the Johnston & Murphy 
guide, the man who would be dressed 
in the best taste sees that he needs a 
differently styled shoe for each dress 
ensemble. He can now own numer- 
ous pairs of shoes and yet have only 
one pair of shoes correct for the occa- 
sion. 

The enthusiasm with which Johns- 
ton & Murphy dealers are following 
through this ensemble styling idea is 
shown by the use made of a small 
letter size booklet condensing the ma- 
terial in the guide. So far these 
dealers have distributed many thou- 
sands of these booklets, called ‘‘Style 
Hints for Men,” to their male cus- 
tomers. 

The combination of the guide and 
the pocket size “Style Hints for 
Men” should make a very pro- 
nounced impression upon the men 
throughout the country and, in so do- 
ing, bring about the much desired 
condition of multiple sales and appro- 
priate shoe selection. 


Chemical Firms Join 
in Swann Company 


Eight chemical companies—the Swann 
Corporation, Southern Manganese 
Corporation, Southern Manganese 
Mining Corporation, Southern Man- 
ganese Land Company, Federal Car- 
bide Company, Federal Fertilizer 
Company, Jax Plant Food Company 
and Federal Phosphorus Company— 
have been combined as the Swann 
Chemical Company, Theodore Swann, 
president of the Swann Corporation, 
announced this week. Mr. Swann 
will head the new company. Robert 
S. Weatherly will be sales manager. 
The capital of the new company will 
. $1,000,000, the surplus $1,300,- 
00. 


Display Services Join 


Charles A, Long, Jr., Inc., Philadelphia, 
S consolidated with the Latham Litho- 
Staph & Printing Company. 


In the New York metropolitan area 


x, of distribution 
vt cor production 
° 


ot and 
make your organization 
so much more effective 


Hundreds of concerns operating in this rich New York 
market at a profit have reduced outgo and added to income 
as a result of advice given by the service experts of Bush 
Terminal Company. Ask us for facts and figures on 


* advantage of spot stock in New York 
* savings from waterside and rail-side storage 
* lower insurance rates at Bush Terminal 


* complete or partial service by Bush personnel 


in receiving and delivering your products 


* savings to manufacturers in power, steam, 


light, labor costs, insurance premiums 


* actual instances of new business gained, old 


accounts sweetened, friction removed 


Tell us your special problems, your sales and production 
methods and your present status in New York, and we will tell 


you exactly how Bush can help you cut costs and raise profits. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Attention Department G 


100 Broad Street * New York, N. Y. 
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Po yee eggs 
_. PORTABLE 
PROJECTOR 


can help you sell 


| your organization 


I N the conference at your plant, office 
or in the field, motion pictures can put 
across your organization and product 
in a manner that words alone cannot. 


But projection must be flawless and 
uninterrupted. There can be no irregu- 
larities or the same effect is obtained 
by the audiences as if it were listen- 
ing to an address by a faltering or 
stuttering speaker. 


The Acme Portable Projector is 
equipped with the exclusive Gold 
Glass shutter, built in to show still 
pictures on the screen. This permits 
the stopping of the film anywhere to 
drive home a point, without danger 
of fire. 


The Acme Projector is light in weight 
and by comparison stronger and safer 
than any other portable projector. It 
can be plugged into any socket and 
readily set up for operation. 


Let us demonstrate to you with a 
typical sales film the possibilities of 
the Acme Portable Projector. 


Send for free booklet Number 9P6. 


ACME DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORP. 
New York City 


90 Gold Street 


Direct Mail Convention to Be 
“Sold” with Mail Campaign 


Results of treating direct-mail ad- 
vertisers with their own medicine 
will be determined by the increase 
in attendance at the International 
Direct-Mail Advertising Association’s 
thirteenth annual convention, to be 
held in Milwaukee from October 1 to 
October 3. 

If officials of the association find at- 
tendance over last year has been en- 
larged, they will probably attribute it 
to the six-piece direct-mail campaign, 
which July 23 will begin to apprise 
the direct-mail world of the coming 
event. A period of two months has 
been spent in getting together a sure- 
fire mailing list, compiled exhaustively 
by experts whom the association counts 
as its members, 

The mail campaign, which will go 
out at intervals from July 23 to Sep- 
tember 15, has been as neatly tied 
together as direct-mail authorities 
could tie it. It will be characterized 
by a modernistic arrow and bull’s-eye 
design, making the pieces immediately 
identifiable. The slogan, ‘‘Direct—to 
Selected Markets,”’ will further iden- 
tify the campaign. 

An executive board was selected by the 
D. M. A. A. so that various organizations 
and industries would have representation. 
Alexander M. Candee, National Enameling 
& Stamping Company and former president 
of D. M. A. A., is general chairman. 
Harry Hoffman, advertising manager, trac- 
tor division, Allis-Chalmers Corporation 
and chairman of the direct-mail depart- 
mental of the Milwaukee Advertising Club, 
is vice-chairman. 

Others are R. L. Stone, vice-president, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, treasurer; 
Horace N. Kinne, vice-president, E. F. 
Schmidt Company, secretary. Paul S. Van 
Auken, field secretary and convention man- 
ager for the D. M. A. A,, is in charge 
of the convention headquarters. 

Committee chairmen who are also members 
of the executive board are Harold P. Sig- 
walt, Cramer-Krasselt Company; Arthur H. 
Beckmann, Triangle Advertising Corpora- 
tion; C. J. Tell, Nuzum Electrotype Com- 
pany; W. J. Herrmann, E. A. Bouer 
Company; Hugo C. R. Vogel, Freeze, 
Vogel, Crawford, Inc.; A. W. De Longe, 
Krus Engraving Company; W. E. Schultz, 
Quality Envelope Company; Earl L. Fer- 
guson, convention bureau, Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce; Frank Wood, 
The Heinn Company; J. M. McLaughlin, 
Wadhams Oil Corporation; Fred E. Erik- 
sen, Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, and Harry H. Scott, Burns-Hall 
Advertising Agency. 

Other executive committee members are 
Helen Joyce Baldauf, Robert A. Johnston 
Company, representing the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club; M. J. Cleary, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, represent- 
ing the Insurance Advertisers; Paul W. 
Hammersmith, Hammersmith - Kortmeyer 
Company, president, Milwaukee Typoth- 
etae; Van B. Hooper, Master Lock Com- 
pany, president, Milwaukee Advertising 


Club; Elias Roos, Jack’s Letter Service 
Inc., representing the Mail Advertising 
Service Association; Forrest U. Webster 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., president, Milwaukee 
Industrial Advertisers Association, vice. 
president, National Industrial Advertisers: 
A. J. Wilmanns of Wilmanns Brothers 
Company, representing the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, and C. C, 


_ Younggreen, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 


Younggreen, Inc., former president, Adver- 
tising Federation of America. 

Ben C. Pittsford, president, Ben C. Pitts- 
ford Company of Chicago and member of 
the board of governors of the D. M. A. A., 
is chairman of the program committee, 
Those who have already accepted a 
definite place on the program are: C. L, 
Burton, Simpson's, Limited, the largest 
department store in Canada; Gates Fer- 
guson, International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; Harry Collins Spillman, 
Remington-Rand Company; O. C. Dahl- 
man, Koehring Company, Milwaukee; Keith 
Evans, Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons Company, 
Chicago; George H. Corey, advertising 
manager, Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 
president, National Industrial Advertisers 
Association; J. A. Price, People Savings 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh; Robert W. 
Sparks, New York City; Joe Levin, A. 
C. Becker Company, Chicago; Douglas 
McMutrtrie, Ludlow Typograph Company, 
Chicago; Ferdinand Aumueller, Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee; Hart 
Vance, Jr., Hart Vance Company, St. 
Louis; C. A. Bethge, Chicago Mail Order 
Company, and Charles R. Wiers, Spirella 
Company, Niagara Falls. 

The annual convention of the D. M. 
A. A. is an advertising, merchandising 
and sales promotion conference. Ses- 
sions will cover industrial sales prob- 
lems, retail merchandising, financial 
and investment sales promotion, the 
house organ editor’s difficulties and 
a and the problems of the 
advertising production manager. There 
will also be one session devoted ex- 
clusively to the problems of the sales 
correspondent. Fifteen outstanding 
authorities will talk on general prob- 
lems of advertising, merchandising 
and sales promotion work. 

The annual Advertising Business 
Show of the convention is the one 
annual event in America in which ad- 
vertising advertises itself—it wares, its 
services, its allied industries, and the 
materials, appliances and __ processes 
that contribute to its production. 


New Medical Agency 


Lewis-Waetjen Agency, Inc., has been 
formed at New York to take over the 
advertising accounts formerly handled by 
the advertising department of the Ameri- 
can Medical Publishing Company. With 
M. M. Lewis as president and G. H. 
Waetjen treasurer and general manager, 
the agency will specialize in medical and 
cosmetic campaigns. Three physicians 
are associated with the agency as medical 
consultants. 
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Export Statistics— 
with a Grain of Salt 


(Continued from page 432) 
certain items ran, not 22 per cent 
over 1928, but 80, 90, 100, 110 and 
in one case 149 per cent over 1928. 
Phonographs, which have been a 
staple export item ever since the first 
administration of Grover Cleveland, 
actually increased during 1929 92 per 
cent. Motor trucks jumped 74 per 
cent, electrical refrigerators 109 per 
cent, wheel tractors 118 per cent. One 
export item, fresh apples, jumped 269 

er cent. 

Such gains indicate that the sales 
management which analyzes statistics 
with imagination is better advised 
than that which tries to keep books 
with them. 

On the other hand, it would be 
equally wrong to jump to the other 
extreme and assume that ‘Madras 
should absorb the same number of 
radio sets as Milwaukee, because they 
have the same number of inhabitants 
and demand results accordingly. Dis- 
tributors who do not promise miracles 
are the best in the long run. 

There is no relation whatever be- 
tween the purchasing power of the 
same number of people abroad and 
here. We are a law unto ourselves, 
and the rest of the world’s purchas- 
ing power follows ours in varying 
degree. Though it grows nearer each 
year, it never catches up. 


Philadelphia Starts Drive 
for Franklin Memorial 


An advertising campaign will start in 
Philadelphia newspapers next week 
to raise $5,000,000 by popular sub- 
scription for a Benjamin Franklin 
Memorial. The campaign will be in 
charge of the Hancock Payne Adver- 
tising Organization, under the super- 
vision of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, presi- 
dent of the memorial organization, 
and of former Senator George Whar- 
ton Pepper, chairman of the cam- 
paign, 

The memorial will be in the form of 
a museum of printing, publishing and 
advertising. Several prominent Phila- 
delphians—including ‘Mr. Curtis, At- 
water Kent, George Horace Lorimer 
and William L. McLean—have al- 
teady contributed largely to the fund. 


Barnes Heads Bronze 


Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has been 
elected president of the General Bronze 
Corporation, succeeding John Polachek, 
founder of the company, who has become 
chairman of the board. 
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51.2% 


1930 


1925 


-in 5 years! 


The significant thing about Fort 
Worth’s substantial growth is that 
practically all of the past decade’s 
increase is of the 5 years just past. 
Now 160,892. 


Sales volume grows easiest where 
population grows fastest. A 6 mil- 
lion dollar building program means 
ready money—ready response. 
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in national lineage in 
1929 — because the 
Star-Telegram is the 
home paper all over 
wealthy West Texas. 


125,000 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


Daily or Sunday 


FoRT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
Fort Worth Record-Celegram 


AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 


A. L. SHUMAN 
Vice-President and Adv. Director 


Charter Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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What Price Profitless 
Sales —Pown 


South ? 


Frequently sales and advertising 
campaigns prepared for the South 
may have the PLUS added if the 
Negro market is included. 


The National Negro Business 
League has made numerous sur- 
veys and studies of Negro pur- 
chasing power and buying habits. 
It is an organization of interpre- 
tation for advertisers and manu- 
facturers interested in this rapid- 
ly expanding market. 


Let us cooperate with you in your 
next Southern campaign. There 
is no charge for this service. 


Phone or write 


NATIONAL NEGRO 
BUSINESS LEAGUE 


Wisconsin 2784 
Room 704, Calvert Building 


145 W. 41 St., New York City 


re) F 7 ELLI NG by using Direct Mail— 
- Letters, Post Cards, 
Folders, Blotters, Booklets, Catalogs, etc., etc. 
Postage and TheMailbag—monthly magazine— 
published peng | since 1915—is entirely 
devoted to Direct Mail Advertising and Selling. 
Tells how to reduce selling cost. Full of sound 
business ideas, information and facts. $2.00 a 
year. At end of year, we return $4.00 if you are 
not satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy. 


Postage and Mailbag §°,25t Strest 


Smart Styling Pried This Line 
Out of the Price Rut 


(Continued from page 421) 


twice a year. Hence, as far as Kneale, 
Inc., is concerned, the style show has 
been the most important selling fac- 
tor, as it furnished an opportunity for 
unusual presentation of the lines. 
“The company has also accom- 
plished some effective advertising. 
For two years it published an inter- 
esting house organ for the purpose of 
introducing the company and its pol- 
icy. Some trade paper advertising 
has also been published by the com- 
pany, and direct advertising material is 
used to advantage almost every season. 
But the principal selling factors have 
been the annual style shows, and a 
force of salesmen which, for about 
ten years, has numbered four men. 


Gaining Buyers’ Attention 


“The shows,” Mr. Kneale contin- 
ued, ‘‘have been my hobby. It doesn’t 
matter what sort of goods a manu- 
facturer sells, there is a method of 
presenting them in an unusual way. 
The problem of the right kind of 
merchandise solved, then selling is a 
problem of gaining attention of 
buyers and convincing them that you 
have what they want. In this work, 
the small manufacturer has just as 
great opportunities as his large com- 
petitors, for there never can be a 
monopoly of effective selling ideas. 

“In selling, originality is a great 
asset, for it makes a selling feature 
talked about, and talk among the 
trade is usually the best kind of adver- 
tising. For one of our style shows, 
for instance, we chartered the Levia- 
than while she was at her dock here 
in New York, We served a dinner in 
the main dining salon with special en- 
tertainment, and later staged a style 
show with living models. 

“Of course, every buyer of the New 
York stores was familiar with the 
ship, and many out-of-town buyers 
had crossed the Atlantic on her. Prac- 
tically everyone we invited attended, 
and the originality of the setting for 
the show created a great deal of fa- 
vorable comment. 

“Last October, we held our show 
at the Ambassador Hotel, and gave 
our guests something different in the 
way of an Arctic dinner. Steffanson, 
the famous North Pole explorer, was 
our counselor. We imported seal 
steaks and reindeer meat, and every 
dish suggested the picturesqueness of 
the earth’s frigid regions. About 250 


guests attended, representing most of 
the large department stores of New 
York and the country. And again we 
heard a great deal of favorable com- 
ment that later went the rounds of 
the trade, due to our unusual and 
original method of showing winter 
hats and coats for children in an in- 
teresting and suggestive setting. 

“That our ideas and methods have 
been based on economic principles is 
proved by the fact that our business 
has grown healthily and steadily for 
thirteen years. Since our first year, 
we have enjoyed good credit, have 
been able to discount all of our bills, 
and last year our volume passed the 
million-dollar mark. 

“Ours has been a gratifying expe- 
rience. We were fortunate in get- 
ting into a line where the competition 
is broadminded, and where the great 
majority of buyers are appreciative of 
quality merchandise and good selling 
ideas. We do not feel that we have 
made a complete success, as yet, by 
any means; but we have learned a 
few essential things about running a 
business such as ours and we hope to 
develop the company into a large con- 
cern before we are through.” 


Some Stumbling Blocks 


In his further discussion, Mr. 
Kneale also mentioned some of the 
stumbling blocks that small manufac- 
turers are likely to find in their paths. 
The greatest, he thought, is sentiment. 
The small manufacturer naturally 
comes into frequent personal contact 
with his people. The daily associa- 
tion is likely to develop some strong 
friendships, and unless they are con- 
ducted on a businesslike basis, Mr. 
Kneale has found that they are re- 
sponsible for losses and setbacks. 

“Consider the typical case of Tom 
Smith,” he said, “The name will 
represent a man who was in our em- 
ploy for a long time. Unfortunately, 
he did not progress as rapidly as the 
rest of the organization and although 
he drew a large salary, we kept him 
on because of friendship and for sen- 
timental reasons. The last three years 
he worked for us, I am sure he did 
not earn one-tenth of his salary. 

“There have been numerous similar 
cases in our experience, where friendly 
interest obstructed our best judgment. 
I am sure that every small manufac- 
turer should have it clearly understood 
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by every member of his factory and 
office forces that his success largely 
depends on every member of his or- 
ganization being an active and profit- 
able producer. Obviously, then, it is 
much easier to drop non-producers. 

“Entertainment of all kinds is ex- 
ceedingly expensive, and its cost must 
be added to overhead and covered in 
the price charged for the merchandise. 
Fortunately, our prices do not include 
this expensive item, and I consider 
the growth of our business is a tribute 
to the honest purpose of the vast ma- 
jority of the department store buyers 
of this country. 

“Regardless of the customs of any 
industry, I am convinced that a small 
manufacturer cannot get very far in 
buying his way. His success depends 
on keeping ahead of competition, and 
he can accomplish it only with the 
soundest of merchandising methods 
and the expression of the best possible 
business-building ideas. When his 
goods are right and his methods 
sound, mergers of his competitors 
need not bother him; for the bigger 
a competitor is the slower he is to 
adopt new ideas quickly. Neither are 
mergers and combinations among his 
retail outlets anything for the small 
manufacturer to lose sleep over, if he 
knows some essential things about his 
business, for the larger a retailer is 
the more carefully and expertly he 
looks for salable merchandise. From 
my experience and observation, in any 
line where style is or can be made 
an important selling factor, small 
manufacturers never have had so 
many opportunities.” 

(The first article in this series on 
“How Small Business Can Stem the 
Tide of Big Competition” appeared 
in SALES MANAGEMENT for May 24, 
1930. Another article will follow 
soon.—The Editors.) 


$100,000 Campaign to Aid 
Calavo Overproduction 

With an expected increase of 1,000 
per cent over last season’s production, 
the Calavo Growers of California, Los 
Angeles, will increase their promotion 
efforts this year, Edwin Humason, 
sales and advertising manager, in- 
formed this magazine this week. 
Marketing of the crop will start 
October 1. Although the media and 
appropriation have not yet been defi- 
nitely determined, Mr. Humason ex- 
Pects gteater emphasis on ““dealers- 
service” work and a total’ advertising 
budget of about $100,000. 

he association represents growers of 
Calavos and avocados (alligator 
Peats) of Southern California. 


J\s THE KEY TO THE CONTENTS 


THE BURKHA 


SECOND AT LARNED 
CREATORS OF VISUAL: 


‘Tt’s a Wow!l’— 
says the salesforce 


Procter & GAMBLE gener- 
ated new enthusiasm for its mer- 
chandising folder through the 
use of this Burk-Art Processed 
cover. “Easier to handle” — 
“Holds dealer’s interest better” 
— “Catches the merchant’s 
eye— It’s a Wow!’’—say 
Procter & Gamble Salesmen. 


Tell us your cover problem! 
Samples and suggestions for a 
definite, individual treatment 
will be sent upon request. 


\T COMPANY 
Epp 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
SELLING EQUIPMENT 


An Overlooked 
Southern Market 


Here is a new untapped 
Southern market of more 
than a million people that 
your National Advertising 
fails to reach . . . the 
Southern Methodist Publi- 
cations reach them. . . all 
good, substantial white peo- 
ple . . . the cream of the 
South. Turn to Standard 
Rate & Data or let us send 
facts and figures on how 
to reach them economically. 


LAMAR & WHITMORE 
Publishers 
E. M. McNeill, Advertising Director 
E. J. Lines, Traveling Representative 
810 Broadway 
Nashville, Tenn. 


| ETERS 


Your Salesmen will work harder 
to win in the Summer Sales Con- 
test . . . if your prize awards 
include a cool, refreshing lake 
trip. 


Vacation 


Lake Cruises 


$22 $33 $49.50 
Meals and Berth Included 
Mid-Week and Week-End Outings 
Accommodations for 300 
Each Ship 


Ask for 1930 Booklet 
Michigan Transit Steamers 


B. J. Kennepy, Sales Manager 
Navy Pier Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Whitehall 5530 
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Survey of Surveys 


(Continued from page 410) 


tions and tables depicting the markets for 
merchandise offered by the British Empire 
to its various dominions, protectorates and 
colonies. Published in London by Effing- 
ham Wilson. 

“Industrial Survey of Tulsa’”—prepared 
by Tulsa Chamber of Commerce. 

“Small Store Advertising, a Handbook 
for the Retail Merchant’’—-prepared by U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce. A very simply 
and carefully written treatise which applies 
well-known advertising principles to the 
advertising problems of the small retailer. 

“Blue Book of Southern Progress, 
1930." Manufacturers’ Record. 

“Facts and Figures of the Automobile 
Industry’’—National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“The Aviation Industry’—a handsomely 
bound 175-page study by the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, which concludes that the 
cure to present aviation growing pains is 
the liniment of advertising, advertising and 
more advertising. 

“Sales Opportunities 1929-1930'—the 
annual Curtis handbook for salesmen, put 
out this year in a handsome imitation 
leather binding and on India paper. 

“Small Towns—Their Trade and Cul- 
ture’—a book of observations on the 
changes which have occurred in the 
American small town and rural conscious- 
ness; spiritedly denying the impression 
that the small town and farm consciousness 
is far behind that of the city dweller. A 
most interesting book to study and to com- 
pare with Middletown, an analysis of a 
middle-sized American city by the Lynds. 

“The Billionarea’—a visibly indexed 
forty-eight-page folder giving the facts and 
figures of Greater St. Louis. Compiled 
by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Evanston Opens “First 
Television Store” 


A television store—probably the first 
in the world—has just been opened 
by McKay Brothers at 847 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. The store 
is crowded every evening during the 
hours of broadcasting and receiver 
models are being sold to North Shore 
residents from $225 up. 

The McKay brothers, John, William 
and Ernest, have been operating a 
hardware store in Evanston for sev- 
eral years. Recently, C. F. Wade, 
president of the Western Television 
Corporation, Chicago, invited Ernest 
to take a special course in television 
at the factory. 

After that he arranged with him to 
open the television store. Television 
broadcasts are now sent out on short 
wave lengths by Station W9XAO, 
operated by WIBO. WMAQ, the 
Chicago Daily News station, is to 
broadcast television within a few 
weeks. A second television store has 
just been opened on the south side in 
Chicago and before the summer is 
over, Mr. Wade predicts, television 
will be common. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 


Ment is invited, he undersigned provides 


thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
Established twenty 
years. Send only name and address for details. 
118 Downtown Building, 


and present position protected. 


Ws “eA Inc., 
Buffalo, N. 


EXECUTIVES — CAPABLE OF 


through our service. 


Inc., 1204 Colonial Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EARNING 
from $5,000 to $50,000 per year can make profit- 
able contacts in all parts of the United States 
i Confidential and reliable. 
Write for particulars, Associated Executive Service, 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new special- 
ty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex. 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
4 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MEN WANTED TO SECURE ORDERS FOR 
us for metal frames, price cards, etc. Com- 
mission basis. Advise particulars. Write Box 
240, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 
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